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r “HIS week, in effect, we have gone to war again 
—not this time a war to end war, but a war 
to end trade. The Allied armies have 

“ marched ” and the inhabitants of three or four more 

German towns are enjoying an opportunity of making 

the acquaintance of the English “Tommy” and the 

French “ poilu.” To judge at any rate by British 

experience in the previously occupied areas, the process 

will be a very friendly affair, and an advantage to both 
parties. But unluckily that is only one side of the 
question. We are occupying these “coal ports” for 
the purpose of imposing a new blockade on Germany, 
and though we call it a “sanction,” the Treaty of 
Versailles contains no sanction for such action. It is 
true that our law officers have advised that we are 
entitled under the Treaty to advance into Germany 
in consideration of her default in certain matters not 
connected with “ reparation.”” But the present advance 
is connected with reparation, and we venture to say 
that there is not a competent Court of Justice in the 
world which would not declare against both the equity 
and the legality of the Allies’ action. The Germans 
have marked their sense of this rupture of legal relations 
by withdrawing their Ambassadors from the Allied 
countries. They have also appealed to the League of 
Nations under the Covenant, of which they are signa- 
tories, and in so far as the League of Nations is a reality 
the appeal creates an embarrassing situation. For 
unquestionably, in the view of the whole neutral world, 
as well as in that of impartial opinion in the Allied 
countries, the decisions of the London Conference have 


put the Germans in the right. 
* * * 


That, of course, is no new thing, but it is a very 
unfortunate thing. Having enjoyed throughout the 











war a moral position that was almost impregnable, 
the Allied Governments have been engaged ever since 
in surrendering it. During the war it was possible to 
say that no unprejudiced neutral opinion could be 
on the German side; at the present juncture it is 
possible, we fear, to say that no unprejudiced neutral 
—or even Allied—opinion can be on the Allied side. 
We emphasised last week the inadequacy and dis- 
ingenuousness of the reparation proposals which the 
Germans originally put forward in the Lendon Con- 
ference, but the proceedings of last Monday have more 
than erased the German blunder. In business circles 
as well as in official quarters the decision to put the 
“sanctions”’ in force was received with complete 
bewilderment. A bluff is a bluff, but seriously to 
attempt, at such a moment as this, to strangle German 
trade seems to fall little short of insanity. The proposal 
to sequestrate 50 per cent. of the value of all German 
goods imported into this country is merely childish 
unless it is to be interpreted as a deliberate decision 
to sever commercial relations between Germany and 
Great Britain. As a method of collecting payment 
from the Germans it is grotesquely impracticable. 
Its possibilities were admirably analysed in the West- 
minster Gazette on Thursday. The present House of 
Commons may pass the Bill, but it is safe to say that 
there is not a reputable economist or financier in Europe 
who would listen for five minutes to such sheer non- 
sense as is embodied in its provisions—unless it is 
intended to be a blockade. But even at that it will be 
a very inefficient and infinitely evadible blockade ! 
* * * 

The ‘‘ Census Commission ” for the Near East having 
been knocked on the head, the Allies have been com- 
pelled to seek some other solution of the Turkish 
problem. Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals on Thursday 
certainly marked an advance on the part of the British 
Government. The revision of the military and financial 
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clauses of the Treaty of Sévres was bound in common 
decency to be made sooner or later. The limitation 
of the Straits area which comes under the Allies’ super- 
vision is a proper concession to Turkey. But it is 
in the proposed modification of the Smyrna régime 
that our change of mind is most apparent. Whether 
this new plan of maintaining Turkish sovereignty over 
Smyrna, with adequate protection for both the Turkish 
and Greek populations, will be accepted by either of 
the disputants, it is too early to say. Greece has 
hitherto refused to yield any single inch of the ground 
allowed her by the Treaty; but she knows very well 
that she cannot maintain her position without some 
sort of support from us. The Turks ought to be satisfied. 
On the other hand, it does not seem very likely that 
they will relinquish their claims to Thrace without a 
struggle. The weakest part of the whole affair is that, 
whatever may be the decision of the Conference in 
London, there is no guarantee that it will be held 
sacred by Mustapha, and we are in no situation, as he is 
well aware, to enforce any effective sanctions against 
him. We shall, therefore, be put in the odd position 
of having to trust to the moderation and good sense 
of a vanquished enemy! In any case, whatever may 
be our fears or hopes, we must do justice to the Turkish 
people; the Treaty of Sévres cannot stand as it is. 
We hope also that this Conference will not end without 
doing certain other acts of justice—notably the ensuring 
of an Aigean seaport to Bulgaria. 


* * * 


The debate in the House last Wednesday on trade 
and unemployment ranged over a wide field, from 
Chinese cotton to the “ bursting corn-bins ” of Russia, 
from co-partnership to the League of Nations. There 
was one point of agreement in almost all the rather 
desultory speeches—that something ought to be done 
to improve our foreign trade. The best that Sir Robert 
Horne could offer was a new plan of export credits, 
pending the coming into operation of the Ter Meulen 
scheme. Under this new plan the Government will 
guarantee to the British exporter a maximum of 85 
per cent. of his invoice price; the foreign importer 
will be asked to put up security for 50 per cent. of the 
value, and the Government will take one half of the 
uncovered risk thereafter. We hope that Sir Robert 
Horne may be right in his belief that this will lead to a 
much larger business being done with Central Europe. 
The plan is certainly an improvement on the old one, 
which has hung fire very badly. But it is at best a 
poor little thing. There does not seem much likelihood 
of reconstructing the trade of Europe until we begin 
to think and act rather more heroically. One prudent 
gentleman advanced the view that we ought to reserve 
all our resources to safeguard ourselves at home, and 
not to use them in assisting foreign countries. To 
which piece of nursery economics Lord Robert Cecil 
very properly replied that if other countries went to 
pieces we should go to pieces also. We do not know 


how near to going to pieces Austria is supposed to be, 
but it is plain that her position is now as great a reproach 
to the City as it is to the politicians. The rescuing of 
Austria is not a Quixotic adventure, but a business 
proposition for all who can possibly afford it. We 
refuse to believe that Great Britain cannot afford it. 





The division on the Second Reading of the Mines Bill 
this week removed any possible doubt as to the attitude 
of the House of Commons towards the Government 
proposals for the immediate decontrol of the coal 
industry. It also showed that the coalowners, while 
registering a purely formal protest against the Govern- 
ment’s action, had no intention of taking any steps 
actively to oppose it. It is true that the coalowners 
will lose the advantage which they got from control in 
the shape of guaranteed profits, but they gain the 
advantage of a highly favourable opportunity for 
bringing about reductions in miners’ wages at a moment 
when the industry is in a state of quite abnormal depres- 
sion. For the sake of peace and quietness they might 
have preferred a continuance of control, but in face of 
the demand by employers and financiers in other 
spheres of industry for the hastening of decontrol, they 
may perhaps find sufficient comfort in the expectation 
of being able to bring about a reduction in wages on a 
scale far greater than any which has yet been proposed 
in other trades. The great offensive for the reduction 
of wages is thus presumably timed to begin in the mining 
industry on April Ist, and calculation attributed to 
employers elsewhere is that, if the miners can be forced 
to accept big wage reductions, the task of bringing about 
similar decreases in other industries will be greatly 
simplified. As for the mineowners, the prospect of a 
strike or a lock-out is not apparently particularly 
disturbing to them; for demand is small, and there 
are huge stocks of coal accumulated. 


* ok * 


At their delegate conference this week the miners 
had a difficult problem before them. Their Executive, 
acting on instructions from the districts, had prepared 
its scheme for the regulation of the industry. This 
scheme depended on a form of national unification, 
and also involved a temporary continuance of control 
during the depression. It was based on the concession 
of standard wages on a national basis, and on a division 
of the surplus of the industry, after guaranteed wages 
and minimum profits had been paid, between the miners 
and the owners in agreed proportions. These are 
terms to which, as the miners now know perfectly well, 
there is no chance that either the Government or the 
coalowners will be prepared to agree. They know, 
too, that they are faced with an extraordinarily un- 
favourable situation in which to offer effective resistance 
to reductions in wages and to the return to a district 
system of negotiation. It is still uncertain whether 
they will decide immediately to accept the challenge 
which has been flung down to them by the owners 
and the Government, or whether a further attempt 
will be made to reach a compromise. It is clear, how- 
ever, that, on the main point at issue, a compromise 
is hardly possible, for the owners stand for a system 
of district negotiations and for the financial autonomy 
of each colliery undertaking, while the miners demand 
a national wage system, which involves financial 
unification over all the coalfields. 


* * * 
Mr. Stephen Easton, addressing the building trade 


employers in Manchester, appears to regard it as a 
fresh sign of the iniquity of building Trade Unionists 
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‘ that they are, according to his own statement, turning 


out considerably more work for the Building Guilds 
than for the private contractors. The admission 
itself is very interesting. For one of the main argu- 
ments of Guild Socialists has always been that men will 
work better if they are given good reasons for doing 
so, and that the best reasons that they can be given 
are, first, that they are working directly for the public 
service and without profit, and, secondly, that they are 
working under free and self-governing conditions, and 
are themselves responsible to the community for 
ensuring the best possible production. If Mr. Easton 
is right in asserting that better work is being done for 
the Guilds than for the private contractors, this is 
surely the most convincing argument in favour of the 
Building Guilds that has yet been brought forward. 
So far from convincing the public of the moral iniquity 
of building Trade Unionists, it is more likely to convince 
it of the necessity for a —_ extension of the Guild 
system. For what the public wants is houses erected 
at a reasonable cost, and, if these conditions are satis- 
fied, it does not greatly care by what system the houses 
are provided. 
* * * 

The railwaymen, under the sliding scale arrangement 
by which their wages are regulated in accordance with 
the national agreement concluded after the strike of 
1919, are likely to suffer a reduction of four shillings 
in their weekly wages for the coming quarter. Nor 
are they the only industry that is affected by the oper- 
ation of a sliding scale system. In all, something like 
a million and a half of workers will probably find their 
wages automatically reduced under sliding scale agree- 
ments into which they have entered. No doubt need 
be entertained that these agreements will be honoured, 
and the reductions in wages arising out of them accepted 
by the workers concerned; for these workers know 
that, while the sliding scales remain in operation, 
their wages will once more be automatically increased 
if the tide of prices again turns. Where no sliding 
seales are in operation the workers are inclined to 
resist any decrease at all, because they fear that the 
present fall is temporary, and that, when prices begin 
once more to rise, it will not be easy to get wages again 
put up in proportion to the increase. On the whole, 

owever, as long as reductions in wages do not go 
beyond what is warranted by actually ascertained 
decreases in the cost of living, there is no great likelihood 
of vigorous resistance, except where the wages at 
present paid have not been increased in proportion 
to the rise in the cost of living since 1914. But many 
of the decreases that are being asked for by employers 
at the present time are on a far more considerable 
scale than any actual or prospective decrease in prices 
can possibly justify ; and in these cases a severe struggle 
must be expected. 

* * * 

Of the manufacture of Internationals there appears 
to be no end. The new Vienna organisation, which 
has been formed by the “Centre” Socialist Parties 
of Europe, has now been definitely constituted ; not 
indeed as a full International, but as a provisional 
International Council, distinct alike from the Second 
and from the Third International. Moreover, the new 
Trade Union International founded by the Communists 
is now becoming active in this country in preparation 
for its forthcoming Moscow Conference this spring. 
A provisional British Committee has been formeéd, 
and attempts are being made to get Trade Union 
branches to recommend their National Executives 
to secede from the Amsterdam International Federation 
of Trade Unions and link up with the “ Red” Trade 
Union International. Thus the elements of dissension 


which have for some time been present in the Socialist 
movement are now being definitely introduced into 


the Trade Union world. There is not much prospect, 
however, that the “‘ Red ’’ Trade Unionists cllteeiien 
any large measure of success in this country. In 
France, it is true, and to a less extent in Italy, there 
are signs of an impending scission in the Trade Union 
movement, but British Trade Union organisation is 
too solidly constructed, and British Trade Unionists, 
we fancy, care too little about any International, for 
the movement to split over such an issue. 
* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes :—Roads having been 
trenched by the I.R.A. outside Tralee to impede the 
operations of Crown forces, a letter signed by an 
Adjutant of the Auxiliary Division was ordered to be 
inserted in the local papers. To make doubly sure 
that the announcement should not be ignored all the 
male inhabitants of Tralee between the ages of sixteen 
and sixty were rounded up under escort by the author 
to hear the document read. This junior officer, speaking 
in the name of the British Army, declared: “ We are 
convinced that the best way to catch up on our 
opponents is to adopt and improve on their methods.” 
This week Sir Hamar Greenwood has been protesting 
more strongly than ever his abhorrence of reprisals and 
his determination to deal sternly with acts of indisci- 
pline. Unfortunately, it is not what Sir Hamar 
Greenwood says, but what his agents do, that affects 
the Irish people and, incidentally, the honour of Great 
Britain. In Kerry these agents openly proclaim 
reprisals. Roads having been cut to hamper them, 
they will cut roads less to hamper their opponents 
than to isolate and starve combatants and non-com- 
batants alike. The starvation threat is frankly avowed, 
for the proclamation goes on to state that the main 
object sought in destroying communications will be 
“to reduce the standard of comfort of the people as 
low as possible.” On the day following the publication 
of the order military and police blew up bridges on the 
only two roads that remained open, and Tralee, with 
trade paralysed and supplies running out, is left to 
meditate on the debt of gratitude it owes to the Govern- 
ment for protecting it from the tyranny of Republican 
gunmen. 

* * * 

Kerry is to have the full rigour of the hunger-blockade 
and Tyrone and Fermanagh are preparing for a similar 
visitation in the near future. Preliminary surveys are 
being made for a chain of fortified posts along the 
borders of these counties, which will be garrisoned, it 
is stated, by strong forces of British troops to cut off 
communication between the Catholic inhabitants and 
their neighbours in Southern Ireland. Meanwhile, 
inside the area the Ulster Special Constabulary, recruited 
exclusively from the Carson Volunteers, are busily 
engaged in demonstrating that they have nothing to 
learn from the Black-and-Tans. As reprisals for the 
wounding of a Unionist shopkeeper at Rosslea by 
unknown men no fewer than fifty-one Catholic houses 
were wrecked and burned. The Impartial Reporter, a 
Carsonite organ, published in Enniskillen, explains that 
this vengeance is strictly “according to plan,” and 
romises even more drastic measures should Sinn 
‘einers offend in future. Happenings in Newry throw 
an interesting sidelight on the eagerness of the Govern- 
ment to maintain discipline amongst the Ulster Specials. 
District-Inspector Barrington, R.I.C., discovered that 
the Specials stationed in Newry had been looting on a 
large scale. As a result of his investigations nine 
constables were arrested, and large quantities of stolen 
property were found concealed in their barracks. Mr. 
Barrington’s reward for his exertions was an immediate 
transfer from a first-class to a third-class station. Sir 
Hamar Greenwood explains that the transfer was made 
“in the interests of the efficiency of the force.” It is 
the same ideal of efficiency which drove General Crozier 
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out of the service and has placed the twenty-six Cadets, 
supposed to be suspended for looting at Trim, once more 
on full pay. 

* * 


PouiTicAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Various lessons have 
been drawn from the by-elections, including one which, 
to my mind, is vtertain to prove erroneous. After such 

4run of ill luck, so it is assumed, the Government must abandon 
the idea of a rushed General Election, and patiently await the 
return of summer weather. I do not doubt that that is what 
Ministers would like to do, but the truth is that for some time 
past the choice has been slipping from their grasp, with the 
consequence that the mere occurrence of a series of by-elections, 
no matter how they might go, was bound to bring the date of the 
dissolution perceptibly nearer. Perhaps I might put the position 
in this way, applying it to the recent contests—had all gone 
like Woolwich there would have been a voluntary impulse 
towards an early dissolution, whereas Dudley having set the 
pace there is still an impetus in the same direction, but an 
impetus willy-nilly. 
* * * 

In the lives of most Governments there are usually two re- 
actions of this sort—a more or less transient slump which some- 
times sets in soon after the first flush of success, and, secondly, a 
more dangerous set-back, generally experienced in mid-passage, 
from which recovery seldom occurs save with the inadvertent 
aid of the Opposition. We are now witnessing the second phase, 
and at a point in the Government’s career when it is already 
enfeebled by internal dissension as well as by the mutual back- 
bitings of its rival supperting groups. All the symptoms are 
concordant—each section taunting the other on its electoral 
failures, secret conclaves hurriedly summoned by the respective 
leaders, Lord Derby putting the Lancashire Conservative screw 
on Mr. Bonar Law, and Mr. Lloyd George desperately retaliating 
by pointing to the growing strength and solidarity of his own 
following in the same county, as exemplified in the unspotted 
Lloyd Georgian complexion of the Wine and Cigars Committee 
of the Manchester Reform Club. Such are the sign-posts. Who 
can fail to read their legend ? 

* * * 

Probably Dudley will turn out to be the most important of 
those danger-signals. For one thing, the result in one of its 
facets—the Canadian store cattle facet—has brought our Im- 
perialists face to face with an aspect of Imperialism which, though 
discouraging to perorations, should tend to the creation of a 
businesslike atmosphere for this year’s Imperial Conference. 
Further, it has opened the eyes of all parties, particularly the 
Coalition Liberals, to the boundless electioneering possibilities 
of a dear commodities cry, such as, by the grace of Protectionism 
and the Anti-Dumping Bill, is about to be placed in the mouths 
of Opposition candidates all over the country. I fear, however, 
that this priceless gift must now be considered in danger. 

* * * 

Speculating a week or two ago on the future of Coalition 
Liberal candidates, I ventured to predict that those among 
them who might be able with any degree of plausibility to em- 
phasise their Liberalism would find it difficult to attract Con- 
servative support. In the recent elections the only candidate 
answering this description appears to have been Sir Robert 
Lockhart, at Kirkcaldy. At Penistone, of course, as at Cardigan, 
and still earlier at Spen Valley, the Coalition Liberal in each 
instance (being opposed by the local Liberal organisation) had 
to rely on the Conservative machine, and was virtually recognised 
as the Conservative candidate. I do not know how many 
Conservatives voted at Kirkcaldy, but I observe that they are 
reproached with a regrettable lukewarmness towards the Liberal 
nominee. On the other hand, it is only fair to note the claim of 
the Wee Frees that by their decision not to put up an Inde- 
pendent Liberal they contributed to Mr. Kennedy’s victory, 
which means, I presume, that they believe the Labour candidate 
to have received the bulk of the Liberal vote and Sir Robert 
Lockhart’s support to have been mainly Unionist. 

* * * 

As the Chief Secretary, in his political conversations, is express- 
ing as much confidence as ever in the setting up of a Southern 
Parliament in Ireland within the next three months, it may be 
useful to explain that his optimism is based on the expectation 
of a rigid boycott of the scheme by the general population. If 
Sinn Fein, Nationalism, Southern Unionisrr and the Irish people 
all stand aside, then the Greenwood Parliament, it is calculated, 
will come into being after all, since the Chief Secretary’s nominees 
will actually be elected nemine contradicente ! 





THE SUPREME FOLLY 


CHORUS of almost imbecile glee has broken 
A out both in this country and in France 
over the decision of the Allies to apply 
their sanctions to Germany. The chorus and the de- 
cision are indeed a dispiriting enough aftermath 
of four and a half years of bloody war and two years 
of the mockery called peace. Yet perhaps those who can 
loék beyond the hectic leading articles of the Times 
or the Echo de Paris may detect at least two encouraging 
signs. In the first place, it is quite evident that the 
statesmen who have embarked on this course of violent 
folly do not represent anything like a united public 
opinion. In this country they have arrayed against 
them the whole force of what the Morning Post dismisses 
very easily as “‘ the Liberals, the Prigs and the Labour 
Party.” We do not precisely know who and what 
the Prigs are, but we should have thought that the 
rest of the opposition was enough to take the edge off 
the satisfaction of any fire-eater. The hard-faced 
men of the Coalition and the soft-brained men who 
stood outside Lancaster House and urged Mr. Lloyd 
George to “give it them hot,’’ no doubt count for 
much; but there are others. 

Secondly, even in the chorus itself we can find very 
little belief in the efficacy of what it is applauding. 
We have more than a suspicion that all this sound and 
fury signifies a secret scepticism of the profoundest 
character. Mr. Horatio Bottomley, indeed, whom 
nobody would accuse of being one of the Prigs, makes 
no concealment of his views. He has actually placed 
on the Order Paper of the House of Commons a motion 
expressing dismay at the Government's decision. The 
proposed method of collecting the indemnities, he 
thinks, are “ economically unsound, politically mis- 
chievous and commercially impracticable.” Is Saul 
also among the prophets? Not quite, perhaps; for 
Mr. Bottomley’s more romantic self appears in the 
second part of the motion, which urges that the Allies 
should ‘march at once upon Berlin and impose upon 
the German people such terms as shall compel them to 
realise that they have iost the war.” But this non- 
sensical conclusion cannot wipe out the effect of the 
first damning admission of this most popular exponent 
of popular thought. The House may be unwilling to 
make the admission, but it knows in its heart, as the 
rest of us know, that these egregious sanctions are 
in truth “ economically unsound, politically mischievous, 
and commercially impracticable.” 

It is impossible for anyone not distraught by pre- 
judice or passion to defend the decision of last Monday. 
Whether Dr. Simons’s amended offer was a satisfactory 
one, either for the Allies or for Germany, we need not 
debate. The proposal to guarantee payments for 
five years and then to discuss anew the future was 
disposed of very contemptuously by Mr. Lloyd George, 
and some, at any rate, of his arguments were valid. 
But failing the acceptance of this, there was still an 
alternative left. If there must be a fixed total sum, 
Dr. Simons asked for a week's delay to consult with 
his Cabinet in Berlin. The refusal of that request 
was in all the circumstances indefensible. It was a 
gross abandonment of common sense. And the step 
which followed it, the application of the sanctions 
at a few hours’ notice, was nothing less than a plunge 
into violent illegality. We are now in occupation of 
Diisseldorf, Duisburg, Ruhrort and Hamborn ; in a few 
days we shall control the German customs on the right 
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bank of the Rhine, and we shall be levying, or trying 
to levy, a toll of 50 per cent. on all the goods we import 
from Germany. Whatever may be the case after 
May Ist, we have no business to be doing these things 
at present. There is nothing else save the Treaty of 
Versa lles which can give us such rights, and the Treaty 
of Versailles does not give them. The “ legal experts,” 
we understand, have justified the action on grounds 
not connected with the indemnity payments, alleging 
in fact that there have been infractions of the dis- 
armament or other clauses. That, we confess, seems 
to us a quibble which only adds to the offence. Naked 
force would have been better without this cloak of 
hypocrisy. 

And what do we think to gain by these sanctions ? 
Are they designed to cow Germany into submission ? 
They are obviously disagreeable to the Germans’ 
national pride. Some of them, we are reminded, will 
be particularly irritating to the German business world. 
Is not Diisseldorf the headquarters of the redoubtable 
Herr Stinnes? All of them, taken together, will 
evidently hit the German nation heavily. They amount 
in effect to a minor form of blockade, an engine of which 
Germany has had a long and ghastly experience. But 
suppose Germany nevertheless refuses to be cowed. 
Suppose she decides that with the help of Holland and 
Sweden and Denmark and the United States, she can 
manage to defy our blockade. What is to be our next 
move? Are there to be more sanctions? Are we to 
hold the Elbe as well as the Rhine, or push our advance 
eastwards to Hanover and Magdeburg, and ultimately 
to Mr. Bottomley’s Mecca, Berlin? We do not know, 
any more than does Mr. Bottomley, what advantage 
we should derive from the occupation of Berlin, nor 
can we foretell the disastrous political consequences 
of trying to get there. But one thing we can foretell 
with some certainty, which is that the further we go 
into Germany the more shall we pile up the bill of costs 
which we, and not the Germans, will have to pay. 
And let no one think that it is fanciful to consider the 
possibility of further advances. It may be that the 
idea is at present confined to the insane spirits in London 
and in Paris. But who is to say that the very wise 
statesmen who have planted themselves on this slippery 
slope will not presently find themselves sliding ? They 
have begun a “sort of war”’ with Germany, and military 
exigencies, as we have all learned, have a dangerous 
habit of overriding prudent intentions. 

Of course, it may be urged that there is no war, 
that it is not even a blockade which is contemplated. 
There does, indeed, seem to be a notion, which is 
desperately fostered in this country, that we are actually 
going to collect our own debts. The Times tells us 
that, by holding Diisseldorf and the two Rhine-Ruhr 
ports, the Allies “ will have their hands upon the tap 
of the conduits through which a very large amount 
of German wealth passes, and they will know how to 
regulate the flow.’ The Prime Minister can go one 
better than such a mere general threat:' He waxes 
positively enthusiastic over the 50 per cent. duty on 
German goods. It is so admirably simple. The British 
importer pays the German seller half his price; for 
the other half he gives him a British Treasury receipt. 
The happy German then takes the British Treasury 
receipt to his Government, and gets it cashed in his 
Own currency. “So he gets his currency and we get 
ours, and we are both satisfied.” And, we suppose, 
as the trade of Germany expands, as it naturally will 
by leaps and bounds, the Berlin printers also will be 





satisfied with a steady volume of orders for new paper 
notes. As for ourselves, we shall, says Mr. Lloyd George, 
by the levy of 50 per cent. get our whole proportion 
of the British indemnity for the current year, “ even at 
the present rate of import.” This last phrase, partic- 
ularly with that lit tle abverb “ even,” is surely memor- 
able. Could there be optimism more sublime than to 
suppose that this ingenious method of deducting half 
the price is going to increase the German imports to 
Great Britain? And how, we may ask, is this rosy 
prospect viewed by Mr. Lloyd George’s industrial 
friends, for whose benefit he is about to introduce his 
Anti-Dumping Bill to keep all this foreign stuff out of 
British markets? There really can be no doubt that 
the first half of Mr. Bottomley’s motion is as right as 
the second half of it is wrong. 

What is to be the issue of this disastrous blunder 
in statesmanship now remains to be seen. There 
are grounds for believing that the door is still open for 
negotiations, and that all the parties may yet make a 
voluntary return to sanity. We sincerely hope that 
it may be so, for serious as is the damage that has 
already been done, the continuance—or the extension— 
of these sanctions will certainly work havoc in the world. 
But, in the meantime, there are two particular lessons 
which ought to have been learned from the events 
of the past fortnight. The first, which we think should 
be taken to heart by everyone who is honestly desirous 
of establishing peace in Europe, is the folly of per- 
petually wrangling about the responsibility for the 
war. There are doubtless many Germans who do 
not believe that the guilt rests primarily on Germany, 
and there are a few people in this country who hold 
the same view. But the vast majority here and in 
all the Allied nations are in no doubt whatever about 
it. The vast majority of us at the same time have 
no desire to keep on talking about it, nor do we expect 
the Germans to make it the refrain of all their utter- 
ances or the preamble of all their documents. But it 
is sheer madness on their part to be constantly protest- 
ing their innocence. Dr. Simons drags it into his 
speeches, the German newspapers insinuate it day 
after day, misguided friends of peace allow Prince 
Max of Baden to discuss it in English papers. We 
venture to say that this futile academic argument has 
been one of the best pieces of anti-German propaganda 
since the Armistice. It gives a handle to all those 
who are anxious to keep up the strife. It allows Mr. 
Lloyd George to play to the gallery by rhetorical an- 
nouncements that, if Germany’s guilt is repudiated, 
the Treaty of Versailles falls to the ground. It gives 
some appearance of meaning to rancorous leading 
articles that would otherwise be obviously without any 
meaning at all. And it is all pitiably useless since 
Germany has signed the Treaty, and no intelligent 
person is seriously interested in any save the one question 
of how and to what extent reparation can be made. 

The second lesson, which is a matter for the gravest 
consideration for this country, is that our alliance with 
France is rapidly becoming a dangerous entanglement. 
We have never seen quite eye to eye with the French 
since the Armistice; there have been not a few occa- 
sions on which we have had violent dissensions. We have 
nevertheless worked with France, as we were bound to 
work both from sentiments of loyalty and for certain 
common interests. But if loyalty to France is to mean 
subordinating our better judgment—our judgment 
of what is economically possible or politically 


desirable—to French military ambitions and to Utopian 
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schemes of indemnities, it cannot last. If the French 
think it to their interest to exploit the Ruhr coalfield, 
to push their frontier to the Rhine, and to dismember or 
cripple Germany in perpetuity, we cannot recognise 
that as a common interest. The collapse of the London 
Conference has been hailed in the Paris press and in 
a certain section of our own press, which is plus 
francaise que la France, as a French triumph. If it is so, 
it is a triumph on which the French have small reason 
to congratulate themselves. For it has confirmed the 
opinion of many in this country who have long been 
hostile to the aims of the politicians and soldiers whom 
the French people allow to represent them, and it has 
won over to that opinion many who were doubtful. 
There is no Englishman who does not sympathise with 
the sufferings and the difficulties of France; but there 
are millions who do not intend that sympathy to be 
used as an excuse for making them the tool of a mis- 
chievous policy. If France values the Entente, as 
we value it, she will do well to take note of the views 
of “the Liberals, the Prigs and the Labour Party.” 
We do not think that even the Daily Mail and Mr. 
Lloyd George will enable the Entente to survive another 
* sanctions-triumph.”’ 


THE LABOUR SUCCESSES 


HE “miniature General Election” produced its 
sensation afterall. The Press in general seems 
hardly to have known what to make of the 
remarkable series of Labour victories, which 

were all gained against particularly strong opponents 
and which—it is no secret—were almost as unexpected 
at the Labour headquarters as they were elsewhere. 
The Times attributed them mainly to unemployment 
and to the Government’s Irish policy. Other com- 
mentators laid more stress upon a somewhat belated 
revolt of housewives against high prices. No doubt 
all these questions figured prominently in the contests, 
but we believe it would be a mistake to attribute the 
results in the main to any specific issue of this kind. 
What these elections primarily represent, we would 
suggest, is the first definite sign of a return to normal 
political conditions. 

This suggestion will seem paradoxical only to those 
who have failed to realise the enormous growth which 
has taken place since 1910 in the real political strength 
of Labour. It has not been doubled; it has been at 
least quadrupled. In December, 1910, forty Lahour 
candidates were elected; in December, 1918, sixty were 
elected, but if conditions had been normal the number 
would probably have been increased to 200. Indeed, 
even in 1918, if Labour had obtained representation 
in proportion to the number of votes actually cast for 
Labour candidates all over the country, it would now 
have 150 Members in the House of Commons. On that 
occasion it had 850 candidates in the field; at the next 
General Election it will probably have at least 500 ; 
and even if they should have to fight under the most 
unfavourable conditions—as, for instance, on the issue 
of “ Direct Action ’’—a great increase in the number of 
the Party in Parliament is quite inevitable. The recent 
Labour victories are rather a reminder of these facts 
than a portent of any great change in the mind of the 
electorate. “‘ Freak ’’ candidatures apart, :t must be 


regarded as merely normal that any and every industrial 
constituency should be represented by a Labour Member. 

It is reasonable, indeed, to suppose that the Labour 
vote recorded last week, at Penistone, for example, 
so far from being the result of any “ wave” of popular 
feeling, represents something nearer to the low-water 
merk than to the high-water mark of Labour strength 


in the constituency. The conditions were in no sense 
favourable. The Labour candidate had few personal 
advantages, whilst in Mr. Pringle he had an opponent 
of quite exceptional strength and ability. The reputa- 
tion of the Party itself, moreover, does not stand very 
high just now ; it has no leader and no popular “ cry”; 
it suffers from a manifest lack of ability and imagination, 
and in the House of Commons it has shown a still greater 
lack of courage and vigour. It claims to be the official 
Opposition without attempting to do the work of an 
official Opposition. In short, it is scarcely justifying 
its existence, and its best friends tend to regard it, 
for the moment at least, as a failure. Yet it grows, 
and certainly it need not fear to lose any of the ground 
which in such conditions it is gaining. There is no 
leap forward, but there will be no going back. Its 
progress is steady, sure and momentous. 

Many people seem still to regard that progress as 
something very like the approach of doom and disaster. 
It is as inevitable as doom, perhaps, but there the 
likeness ends. It is startling only because it is without 
precedent. The present generation in Great Britain is 
witnessing a process which has never before occurred 
in any country at any period, namely, the complete 
and conscious organisation of a literate working class. 
It is not a revolutionary phenomenon at all—except 
in the sense in which we speak of the “ Industrial 
Revolution ” of the last century, or of the “ revolu- 
tionary ’ character of compulsory popular education— 
but a perfectly natural and healthy phase in the normal 
evolution of industrial civilisation. It only presents 
a danger in so far as the “ governing classes” may 
continue to fail to realise its real meaning and the 
strength of the forces which lie behind it. At present 
few people, even amongst those who are “* sympathetic ” 
towards Labour, seem to be aware of the degree of 
perfection which the organisation of the working classes, 
in its twin forms of Trade Unionism and Co: operation, 
has already attained in this country. It is not merely 
that the “ non-unionist ’’ has for all practical purposes 
ceased to exist, but that the British working class as 
a whole has reached the stage of political and economic 
consciousness and has acquired a sense of “ solidarity ”’ 
scarcely inferior to that of the governing class itself. 
“‘ Organised Labour” has thus become, definitely and 
once and for all, the greatest force in the country. 
How such power will be employed depends very largely 
on the manner in which it is dealt with by those who 
are foolish enough to regard it as a force inimical to 
the permanent interests of the nation. The mere 
existence, however, of this organisation definitely 
excludes two things: it excludes the possibility of 
anything in the nature of “ Bolshevism,” and at the 
same time it excludes the possibility of effective resist- 
ance to the essential and legitimate demands of the 
working class. 

It is not necessary, nor have we space, to discuss 
here precisely what those demands are. But certainly 
they are not accurately defined by any “ ism” which 
has yet been heard of. At this period or that the 
Labour movement may appear to commit itself to 
“* State Socialism ”’ or “ Guild Socialism ”’ or “* Syndical- 
ism,”’ but the moment any one of these theories of 
social justice seems to cease to correspond with the 
realities at which the working class aims, it will be 
dropped. For fundamentally the Labour Party 1s 
the least doctrinaire of all parties. It may seek from 
time to time to express its aspirations in some formula ; 
for indeed such formulz are a necessity of progressive 
political thought of any kind. But for Labour they 
are means, not ends. The primary demands of the 
educated workman are for liberty, security and status. 
These fundamentals evidently imply, inter alia, a larger 
income and a right to be something more than a 


helpless “cog” in the industrial machine, and their 
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realisation would appear to involve a very considerable 
instalment of “Socialism” in one form or another. 
How far Socialism as a complete theory of human 
organisation may be practicable or desirable is not the 
question. The point to be recognised is that at present 
it is the only theory which even pretends to offer the 
working class what it really wants, and that until 
some other equally promising plan is proposed the 
Labour movement, with all the immense power which 
it now commands, is likely to be both professedly and 
essentially a Socialist movement. The rank and file 
will never be loyal to theories or Utopias, but they 
will be loyal to their ideals and their aspirations, and 
will inevitably find practical means of achieving them. 

It is frequently suggested that the Labour Party 
and the Labour movement are founded upon a doctrine 
of class hatred. That is a libel less malicious than 
ignorant and stupid. It is an idea which no one who 
knows anything of the British Labour movement 
from inside could entertain for a moment. The founda- 
tions of the Labour movement are now so broad and 
deep as practically to exclude the possibility of its 
being governed by sentiments of sectarian bitterness. 
To indict such a movement is to indict the mation. 
There is not the slightest doubt that the Labour Party 
will most eagerly welcome the co-operation, and even 
the leadership, of men and women who do not belong 
to the manual working class. Its present class 
basis is essentially accidental. The reason why the 
Party in the House of Commons consists mainly of 
Trade Union officials is for the most part simply a 
question of finance; and there are distinct signs that 
the rank and file are beginning to realise the disad- 
vantages of such representation and to seek candidates 
who are better qualified to face the members of other 
parties in the House of Commons on equal terms. 

Another equally foolish libel, too often repeated, 
is that the Labour movement is merely selfish and 
greedy. During the last Miners’ strike it was com- 
monly asserted that the demand of the Miners for a 
reduction in the price of coal to the home consumer 
was a mere electioneering dodge never seriously intended. 
Such an assertion, however, implies profound misunder- 
standing of the whole character of the Labour move- 
ment. The working class possesses a sincere and 
widespread sense of altruism which is not to be found 
in other ranks of society. “The best friends of the 
poor are the poor.” That saying is recognised as a 
truism; yet the psychology behind it is apparently 
not usually understood. It is easy and eaten for the 
“bottom dog’’ to be a genuine altruist, and he usually 
is. He acquires a sense of “ public spirit’ which no 
other class can easily attain. That is his characteristic 
virtue—his characteristic vices are another question. 
But on this single point, the sense of communal solidarity 
and responsibility, the working class is superior to all 
other Tinbes as such—more unselfish, more naturally 
idealistic, more conscious of the rights of other people. 
Its whole outlook and all its hopes are necessarily 
based on that consciousness, and therefore it is capable 
of acting upon motives the sincerity of which its 
“superiors” find it very difficult to credit. 

There is nothing we believe more important than 
that the non-labour public should realise the tremendous 
inherent strength, moral as well as material, which 
lies behind the obvious growth of the Labour movement. 
The recent by-elections are a mere superficial and 
almost trivial sign of a profound change which is 
about to take place in the whole aspect of politics 
in such industrially civilised countries as Great Britain. 
It is easy to criticise or to abuse the Labour movement ; 
but also it is futile. It will survive not only criticism 
and abuse but even its own apparent failures. It is 
Puritan to the roots, with all the latent power of 
Puritanism. It stands for the future, yet it is essen- 





tially conservative and constitutional. If it were 
possible to imagine such a Government as the present 
remaining very long in power, then doubtless, sooner 
or later, Organised Labour would resort to the “ uncon- 
stitutional "’ extreme of Direct Action. But it would 
be Direct Action aimed at the re-establishment of 
constitutionalism and democracy. The whole organised 
Labour movement in Great Britain is founded upon 
democracy and has a respect for democracy and a 
real understanding of the machinery of democracy 
which the unorganised classes have never had an 
opportunity of acquiring. It is an irresistibly pro- 
gressive but unless under extreme provocation it can 
never be a “ revolutionary ” force. If only the British 
“ governing class’ would realise that the political 
sense of the Anglo-Saxon is not the monopoly of an 
aristocrat order but the common heritage of a race, 
the "oo of the next decade or so would be very 
much brighter. Nowhere as yet is the working class 
so well organised or so strong as in this country, but 
if there is any country in the world where any catas- 
trophic “ class-conflict ’’ can quite easily be avoided 
it is Great Britain. 


DUBLIN TO-DAY 


UTWARDLY the tides of Dublin life flow much 
as they have always done. Grafton Street of 
afternoons is as thronged as in pre-war days 

with shoppers and loungers, crowds besiege the picture 
houses, unarmed police regulate the traffic, unarmed 
soldiers, with girls on their arms, promenade College 
Green as unconcernedly as if the Irish front were a news- 
paper invention. No visitor, however short his stay, is 
likely, it is true, to escape the sight of lorries packed with 
troops in steel helmets rumbling through the streets, or 
of the swiftly careering Crossley tenders, perched on which 
Auxiliaries, fingers on the triggers of their automatics, 
rake the passers-by with watchful eyes. But, except for 
nine o'clock curfew, a stranger, properly shepherded, 
might see little or nothing that would lead him to believe 
that the situation is worse than it was a year ago. 

To Dubliners, however, the difference is startling. Little 
things sometimes bring it home more vividly than sen- 
sations that win double-column headlines in the evening 
papers. One evening recently I was passing along Camden 
Street, a great popular shopping centre, when a man near 
me gave a strangled shrick and dropped in some kind of 
fit. The people close by ran to help, but when I looked 
up hundreds of people were stampeding wildly to cover. 
Nerves, of course. Yet there was some excuse for nerves. 
The windows of the shop into which the unfortunate man 
was carried were pierced with half a dozen bullet holes, 
the result of a volley fired a few evenings before after an 
attempt to bomb a military lorry. Dubliners may be 
jumpy, but they manage at critical junctures to adjust 
themselves to the situation with less fuss than one would 
imagine. I learned this another night on a tram which 
stopped suddenly with an ominous jerk. No one knew 
what was happening, but amidst confused and threatening 
shouts outside a cry was suddenly heard, ‘ They’re going 
to fire.” Instead of the shrieks that might have been 
expected, every man and woman in the car flopped from 
their seats without a word flat on the floor. Fortunately it 
was a false alarm. Soldiers had halted the car merely to 
search the passengers. I told the incident afterwards to a 
business man, but instead of being impressed he was 
critical. ‘‘ You know,” he said seriously, “this lying 
down trick isn’t much good. One of my clerks, who was 
caught in the Terenure ambush, flung himself on the 
footpath. Next minute every soldier in the lorry con- 
centrated fire on him, thinking that he was potting at 
them. The trouble is to know what to do.” In Dublin 
people have learned to take it for granted that they may 
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be fired on at any moment, and their chief concern is, 
as my friend put it, ‘to know what to do.” 

The hours between dusk and curfew are the most 
dangerous, but the day is not without its perils. At any 
moment one may find at one’s elbow a punctiliously polite 
agent in mufti who murmurs an invitation to accompany 
him to the Castle. Should there be any hesitation the 
butt of a revolver is promptly produced as a warrant. 
In the Castle Yard papers are demanded, and, with an 
assurance that these will be examined as speedily as 
possible, the secret service officer disappears. Most of 
those who are called upon to undergo this ordeal are well 
aware of its real meaning. They know that the examination 
of papers is an excuse, and that posted behind the windows 
overlooking the Yard are dozens of people who were 
witnesses of murders, or who profess to be able to identify 
members of the “ murder-gang.” Remembering some of 
the evidence of identification at recent courts-martial, the 
stoutest loyalist breathes a sigh of relief when the officer 
returns his papers with apologies and informs him that 
he is free to depart. 

The most innocent behaviour may bring the unwary 
into the net. A well-known Government official had an 
appointment with his wife in the centre of the city. She 
happened to be late, and as he stood looking into a shop 
window he heard a peremptory voice in his ear: ‘‘ Walk 
in front of me, and turn into the second street on the right. 
Don’t attempt to run. You are covered from the other 
side of the footpath.”” With a thumping heart the official 
ebeyed. Half-way down the second street—a narrow 
unfrequented lane—he was ordered to halt, and turning 
round saw in addition to the first man three others, each 
with his right hand in his jacket pocket, a pose which has 
only one meaning in Dublin nowadays. ‘The official was 
searched for arms, and then told he would be taken to 
the Castle for violating the military order against loitering 
in the streets. Luckily for him, he was able to produce 
a document which showed that he was in the Government 
service. After scrutinising this his captors agreed that it 
was not necessary to detain him. As he was turning 
back the man who had stopped him said: “If I were 
you I shouldn’t go that way. It’s pretty certain some of 
the other side saw you being taken here. They'll probably 
think, if you go back now, that you gave us information.” 
Needless to say the advice was taken. And it is a pleasant 
prospect for the average man that to be held up by one 
side and escape arrest is equivalent in the eyes of the others 
to a declaration of hostility. 

Curfew, which was fixed first at midnight, and then 
two hours earlier, is now at nine o’clock. And long before 
the official time the streets are clear of all save those who 
have no objection to taking risks. The majority of the 
old and even the middle-aged rarely venture abroad after 
nightfall, except urgent business compels. Not, indeed, 
that they are much safer at home. There is scarcely a 
street in Dublin where the inhabitants have not been 
roused in the small hours by the hammering of rifle butts 
on door panels, and peering cautiously have caught a 
glimpse in the glare of the searchlights of friends and 
neighbours carried off as prisoners. However strictly a 
man may have kept the letter and the spirit of the law, 
he has no guarantee that any night he may not be seized 
in bed, hustled into jail, and, unless he has friends at court, 
held for weeks as a suspect. Not so long ago the house 
of an ex-officer was raided in error. The Auxiliaries routed 
out an old bayonet brought home as a war souvenir. 
Refusing to listen to explanations, the own7r was put 
half-dressed into a tender, driven round as a hostage for 
four or five hours on a bitterly cold night, and only escaped 
imprisonment through the intervention of an officer who 
knew him. If this is the treatment meted out to ex-officers, 
it is not difficult to imagine what professed Republicans 
may expect. 

There are thrills for the civilian who sits at home once 





curfew comes. There are still more intense thrills for the 
unlucky civilian who has to be abroad. That the number 
of such adventures is steadily diminishing need not be 
wondered at. Even three months ago shots at night were 
still a sensation; now nothing short of a volley at close 
quarters provokes surprise. Not all these shots are dis- 
charged at human targets. A good many rifles go off by 
accident in the hands of boy soldiers, and nervous patrols 
approaching a dark patch often fire a few rounds to keep 
up their hearts. Apparently, there are either no penalties 
for wasting ammunition or any explanation is accepted by 
those in authority. An armoured car pulled up the other 
night outside a Dublin police station. An officer and 
sergeant entered to make enquiries, and stayed so long 
that the rest of the crew began to grumble. “I'll fetch 
em out all right,” said one of the men; and raising his 
revolver he fired three shots in the air. The policeman 
who related the incident told it as an excellent joke. 
Judging by experience, curfew patrols are usually composed 
of the rawest of raw recruits, who look more like schoolboys 
than soldiers. One bright youth, through sheer clumsiness, 
ripped from tail to collar with his fixed bayonet the water- 
proof of a journalist whose permit was being examined. 
To an indignant remonstrance his officer replied: ‘ If you 
knew this private you’d think yourself damned lucky you 
weren't shot.” 

Curfew patrols may be unpleasant to encounter, but they 
are angels of light compared with the unofficial people 
who, armed with pistols, prowl about at their own sweet 
will during prohibited hours. Dublin is full of late of 
these mystery men, tales which I flatly disbelieved until 
I ran into a gang myself. It was exactly like an episode 
in a film play. Walking along a quiet strect well after 
midnight I saw four figures in the distance. There was 
the usual shout: ‘“ Halt, hands up.” I stopped dead, 
and two crossed the street towards me, the others heading 
straight along to cut off my line of retreat. All were in 
mufti and carried revolvers in their hands. This was 
disconcerting enough, but as the first pair stepped into the 
light of a street lamp I saw that they had dark-coloured 
handkerchiefs wound about their faces, leaving only their 
eyes exposed. Before I had time to think I was gripped 
by each arm and swung roughly round towards the lamp 
behind me, with two revolvers at my head. Having 
scanned my features closely they asked me what I meant 
by being on the streets at that hour. I explained that I 
had a permit. The leader, a tall man who, if not a British 
officer, mimicked one exceedingly well, ordered me to 
produce it and put me through all the regular curfew 
questions. He handed the paper back, and after a pause 
one of his companions, digging the barrel of a revolver 
into my ribs, said: “ Beat it now; run like blazes.” 
“‘ Shot attempting to escape ” was the formula that flashed 
into my mind as I turned away. I didn’t run; but all the 
way down the street I kept edging close to the wall, expect- 
ing every second to get a bullet in the back. Fortunately 
for me my freinds were out for loot, not blood. The next 
day I learned that the proprietor of a shop close to where 
I was stopped had been routed out of bed by masked men 
who, under pretence of a search for arms, demanded his 
keys, cleaned out his safe, and departed. 

My second encounter, if less spectacular, was more 
unnerving. I had reached my own door, and as I turned 
the key was congratulating myself on a safe passage, when 
a figure lurched out of the shadows, shouting ‘‘ Put ’em up, 
and come down.” At the gate I met a man in mufti, 
his cap pulled over his eyes and the inevitable automatic 
in his hand. ‘‘ Where’s the other fellow ? ” he said thickly. 
‘What other fellow?” I asked. “ Don’t try that on,” 
came the reply, “the fellow you’ve just let into the 
house.” It is never an easy job to tell a complete stranger 
that good liquor has made him see double. The task 
becomes still more difficult when the stranger holds a 
pistol a couple of inches from one’s waistcoat, and one’s 
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mind is running on the possibility of an unsteady finger 
pressing by accident too heavily on the trigger. I tried 
to be persuasive. He made up for incoherence by vehem- 
ence. Between us we managed to rouse half the street. 
As windows opened the automatic would be waved towards 
them threateningly and then come back with a jerk to 
my waistcoat. The storm died down as suddenly as it 
had risen. He condescended to examine my permit, and 
professed not merely satisfaction but overflowing goodwill. 
“I hope you’re not annoyed, old man,” he said. ‘‘ We 
have our duty to do, and, by God, we’re going to do it.” 
I wasn’t annoyed. I was registering a vow that while duty 
was being done in this fashion I would make it my duty 
to keep inside four walls during curfew hours. z, 


THE “STORE CATTLE” 
CONTROVERSY 


N the summer of 1920 certain people in Canada began 
if to agitate extensively and intensively for the abolition 
of the British law, now some twenty-five years old, 
which, following the Order of 1892, limits the introduction 
of foreign cattle to our shores. All healthy stock is welcome 
—bull and ox, cow and calf, sheep and goat—but this 
welcome does not extend further than the port of arrival, 
and it is not altogether of a hospitable kind, for the new- 
comers are done to death within ten days of their journey’s 
end. Only their carcases penetrate into the pleasant 
island that stands so far removed from Canada and the 
Argentine and other centres where there is a surplus of live 
stock. The agitation in Canada to extend the right of 
admission to unfinished (i.e., store) cattle was quickly trans- 
ferred to this side of the Atlantic and it has assumed remark- 
able dimensions, perhaps because it lends itself in quite 
extraordinary measure to a popular campaign of misre- 
presentation. The housewife is suffering from the very 
high price of fresh meat and butchers have declared through 
one of the associations that look after their interests that 
the introduction of Canadian store cattle will lead to a fall 
of 6d. per pound in the price of meat ! 

It is a little difficult to understand the calculations on 
which this statement is based. In the old days, before an 
outbreak of pleuro-pneumonia led to the embargo upon 
all imported stores, the difference between the price of the 
store Canadian bullock and the English-bred beast amounted 
in open market to 3s. per live cwt., or less than one-third of a 
penny per pound. As far as the consumer was concerned 
he derived no benefit at all because, very absent-mindedly, 
the butcher forgot to mention that some of the meat in his 
shop was of Canadian origin and consequently, being of 
inferior quality, should be bought at a lower price. Appar- 
ently he thought the difference so trifling that it was not 
worth recording, and the consumer received his Canadian- 
born beef under the name of best English meat. There 
are those who are so sceptical of the undoubted integrity 
of the meat tradesmen in this country as to believe that if 
foreign store cattle were introduced here history would repeat 
itself, and that the grazier and the butcher between them 
would share the plunder—I mean profit—while the con- 
sumer would remain just where he is to-day, waiting for 
the millennium. Doubtless this is a very mistaken view, 
but it persists. 

Another reason for wondering at the promised reduction 
of 6d. per pound is this. At the present moment the United 
Kingdom slaughters about two and a half million beasts 
annually, to say nothing of what it imports in the way of 
chilled beef. The cost last week of prime beef to the butcher 
was about 1s. 7}d. per pound. It may be explained that 
the fourteen-pound stone of live weight in a bullock stands 
for an eight-pound stone of dead weight, i.e., weight after 
removal of offal. It is very difficult to understand how 
the addition of 200,000 store cattle in any year to the 


home production of 2,500,000 could result in taking thirty 
per cent. off the price of the entire supply ! 

Farmer and stockbreeder very naturally eye this Canadian 
proposition askance. They know that one of two things 
must happen if store cattle are admitted from Canada. 
Either Canada would be compelled to take special steps to 
prevent stores coming across the American border for 
shipment into England, or the Canadian authorities would 
be unable to guarantee the material they send us. If 
Canada imposes quarantine regulations upon the United 
States, the United States will retaliate. It is the fear of a 
tariff under President Harding’s régime that is making 
the Canadians so desperately anxious to find an outlet 
over here for their store beasts. The farmer knows that 
if store cattle are coming in freely they will come not only 
from Canada but from elsewhere, and that the whole danger 
of disease will be renewed. The live stock in this country, 
valued as it is at more than £300,000,000 and consisting of 
much of the best cattle and sheep and pigs in the world— 
and much of the worst—will be imperilled by the import of 
store cattle, and if any new disease should arise as a result 
of this introduction, the cost not only to the industry but to 
the country may be staggering. That is why only a few Scottish 
and East Anglian graziers will join the butchers in having 
anything to say in favour of raising the embargo; they 
see a certain profit and an uncertain risk, which will probably 
be covered, so far as they are concerned, by compensation. 
Ninety-five per cent. of the farmers of these islands are 
dead against the removal of the embargo; in fact, the 
practical unanimity of the industry is the one reasonable 
ground for suspicion among the laymen. 

The whole question that we have to ask ourselves is 
whether the admitted shortage of live stock in this country 
is dangerous enough to need the desperate remedy of im- 
ported store cattle. As long as Glasgow, Birkenhead, 
Bristol, and other ports are open to receive as many 
thousands of heads of fat cattle as exporting countries 
care to send, the suggestion that the importation of “ stores ”’ 
for fattening in England will reduce the price of meat is 
of course beneath contempt. The newcomers could not 
make their presence felt before other economic factors 
have had time to intervene, and in any case the remedy 
for the present shortage does not lie in the hands of Canada 
or the Argentine, or any other country with superabundant 
flocks and herds; _ it lies in these islands, and it is in the 
hands of the farmers themselves. The trouble with our flocks 
and herds is that the farmer has let them down. During 
the war there were excuses. Food was scarce ; restrictions 
were many ; beef was beef and mutton was mutton, without 
reference to age or quality ; and apart from this nine farmers 
out of ten will rise to an immediate profit as quickly as trout 
to a May fly. Since the war there has been one long sacrifice 
to the butcher of calves, ewe lambs and heifers. The price 
offered for young meat has been high. The farmer has 
taken full advantage of it and the result is a very serious 
depletion of our supplies. When one reads that in a 
single week of last autumn 60,000 calves were killed in 
Great Britain, it is easy to see that if nothing is done to 
stop such wasteful slaughter it will be impossible to maintain 
the nation’s supplies without dependence to an extraordinary 
extent upon overseas. 

In the two months before us the calves and the lambs 
will be born in these islands by the hundred thousand. 
Earlier attempts to stop the slaughter of these baby animals 
were unavailing, because the dealer, the farmer and the 
butcher were united in opposition. To-day the position 
has changed. The majority of farmers realise the danger 
and understand perfectly well that they cannot have profit 
both ways. They cannot sell their calves and ewe lambs to 
the butcher and keep them to grow into profit. At the 
same time, as every practical man knows perfectly well, 
there is a considerable proportion of animals that will never 

pay for keeping. The trained eye can pick these animals 
out at once, and it should be employed to do so. If the 
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sale of veal and lamb were controlled to a reasonable extent 
for a few months in the spring of this and the next two or 
three years it would be possible, as a result of a few months’ 
abstinence in the time immediately before us, to raise such 
a head of potential stores that there would be no market 
for the imported variety. 

There is no real difficulty about procedure. An inspector, 
who might be the auctioneer, would examine the calves and 
the ewe lambs in every market, and would put a clip in 
the ear of those that might reasonably be sold to the 
butcher. The sale of any animal not so marked for slaughter 
should be prohibited and the penalty for an offence should 
not be a small one. During the war it was common know- 
ledge that owners of unlicensed slaughterhouses did so 
well out of their business that a £50 fine held no terrors for 
them. One of the cleverest dealers in the Eastern Counties 
once remarked to the writer, referring to a friend of his 
who in a few weeks had killed 600 calves under the rose, 
“The only way you could stop him would be to make a 
£500 fine with three months’ imprisonment on top.” Every 
butcher would be required to show an ear and a clip for 
every calf he killed, and legislation might also go far enough 
to prohibit the killing of heifers.or cows up to a certain 
age. For example, it might be forbidden to kill any heifer 
that had not got its fourth pair of permanent incisors 
fully developed. It is undoubted that if prices are too high 
certain farmers will not hesitate to send to the butcher 
heifers that they should have sent to the bull. 

If some such system as is outlined here could be prepared 
by those who are best qualified to deal with the various 
subtleties and subterfuges by which men avoid the law, 
the whole of the proposal to fill our pastures with foreign 
store cattle would fall to the ground for lack of a market. 
The price of meat would come down and in course of time 
the 6d. that the buyer is to get off the price might leave 
the regions of fantasy and enter the realm of fact. 

There is a final question that should not be overlooked 
altogether. Are we not prepared to condone an extra- 
ordinary amount of animal suffering for the sake of the 
difference between fresh beef and chilled beef? The con- 
dition of cattle on the transatlantic journey is not happy 
in good weather; in bad weather it is appalling and many 
able pens have described the horrors that attend the trans- 
port of animals, for which after all mankind acts, or should 
act, as guardian. If the rule were established that all 
animals for shipment should be killed at the place of export 
and only the carcases sent across the sea, the cost would 
be very much reduced, and undoubtedly in a very little 
time the science of cold storage would reach a point in its 
development at which there would be little loss of flavour 
in a carcase newly killed and kept for a month or less on 
its way to the consumer. If this could be done in Canada, 
the Canadians would have all the benefit of the industry 
in hides, offals, blood, hoofs and the rest, and inasmuch as 
we kill twelve times as many beasts as Canada proposes 
in a most optimistic moment to export, the little extra 
trade might well be spared. Incidentally, one might remark 
with great respect that the present quality of Canadian 
beef is, to write with moderation, susceptible of imiprove- 
ment. It is hard to believe that those who advocate its 
admission would be prepared, save in emergency, to eat 
much of it. 

In the meantime, it is well to remember that before store 
cattle can be imported into this country an Act of Parliament 
is necessary, and consequently if we will take time by the 
forelock and stop the wasteful killing of immature animals, 
these islands will be able to supply all the store cattle of 
which we stand in need before any supplies from Canada 
can be available. ® tL. B. 


THE CULT OF DULNESS 


ANY conflicting opinions were expressed on the 
oceasion of the recent Keats centenary, but 
everybody appeared to be unanimous on at least 

one point—contempt for the critics who told Keats to go 
back to his gallipots. We took it for granted that they 


were a very unusual'sort of critics, and that, if a Keats were 
born to-day, we should give him a different sort of welcome. 
It is as though we had forgotten the history of literary 
genius and of its first reception into an exceedingly jealous 
world. Human beings have naturally a profound respect 
for great men, but they respect them most when they are 
dead. A dead demigod is to them infinitely better than a 
living lion. Their self-respect suffers if they have to live 
in the same world with some young fellow that overtops 
them. They feel, unconsciously, that by bringing him down 
they are raising themselves up. The Greeks pretended that 
it was the gods, and not themselves, who were jealous of 
human greatness, and they called this jealousy Nemesis, 
We fancy, however, that it was human beings who first 
conceived this passion for equality. It is not in this form 
a noble quality. It is a passion for being equal to the 
people above you, not for being equal to the people below 
you. ‘This is the passion that cannot forgive beauty or wit 
in a contemporary. Some men—the finest—are entirely 
without it. Further, most of us yield to facts and frankly 
recognise genius when there is no getting away from it. 
But there always remains a company of dull and crabbed 
egoists who believe till the end that to disparage a good 
writer is to be superior to him. They are afraid that if 
the world welcomes this beauty and wit it will have no 
welcome for their own dulness. That is the secret fear that 
is a cause of a great deal of the worst sort of bad criticism. 
There is a league of dulness constantly making war on 
beauty and wit. It is not deliberate: it is scarcely 
intelligent enough to be deliberate. It is founded not on 
reason, but on the instinct of self-defence. 

It is difficult, we admit, to say how far the disparagement 
of good writing is the result of mere stupidity and how far 
it is the result of malignity. The longer one lives, the more 
one is amazed at the incredible achievements of human 
stupidity. Most human beings, for instance, believe as 
a dogma that two and two make four, but when it comes 
to applying it, say, in politics, they might as well never 
have been at school. They do not think for themselves. 
They live by prejudice, and they set out on a perilous 
voyage on stormy seas, under a black sky, leaving every- 
thing in the hands of a blind captain, who has no qualifica- 
tion save as a megaphonic echo of their prejudices. No 
other man dare offer himself for the post—at least, with 
any hope of being accepted—unless he, too, can imper- 
sonate their prejudices for a while. There may come a 
moment of danger, when owing to a collision or a leak fear 
gets the better of prejudice and they turn in despair to a 
man who in his wisdom can master events. But he need 
expect no gratitude from them when the danger is over. 
Stupidity asserts itself again with the sense of safety, and 
they begin to doubt him and suspect his motives. Human 
beings do not trust one of their own kind for long. The 
most virtuous statesmen have been the most calumniated. 

Possibly, then, the critics who attempted to drag down 
Keats to their own level were merely ordinary stupid 
human beings—good men in the bosoms of their families, 
but fools anywhere else. They had, after all, standards to 
which Keats did not conform. They had either to abuse 
Keats or to trample on their standards—which would have 
been like trampling on themselves. Keats himself, by the 
vehemence of his attack on Pope and his followers, had 
provoked the controversial spirit. He was to them a 
blasphemer in the temple, who must be punished at all 
costs. There is much the same reason, no doubt, for the 
virulence with which the dull have assailed the wits in all 
ages. Wit by its very nature is a declaration of war not 
only on dulness, but on the dull orthodoxies, and the dull 
and the orthodox return bite for blow. Moliére brought 
great trouble on his head by being witty. He held the 
mirror up to fools, and in answer the fools baited him. 
He had not all the critics against him, but only all the stupid 
critics. That, we think, is a distinction that should always 
be remembered in any discussion on literary criticism. 
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Many writers, wearied by the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous critics, have settled down into the easy conviction 
that all criticism is a waste of words. Disraeli—we think 
it was Disraeli—dismissed the whole brood of critics in 
the saying that critics are those who have failed in literature. 
This, of course, is a libel on a reputable art. The success 
of such critics as Mr. Saintsbury and Mr. Gosse is literary 
suecess aS desirable as that of most poets or novelists. 
At the same time, there is a half-truth in the saying of 
Disraeli. There is no critic who does more injury to the 
reputation of his art than the embittered failure—the man 
who has shouted in the world’s ear and has yet not made 
himself heard. To speak to a deaf man makes some people 
angry: to speak to a deaf world has the same effect on 
many writers. Nature is kind, and she enables writers of 
this sort to deceive themselves into thinking that their ill- 
natured egoism is a sort of divine anger on behalf of great 
art. Their self-righteousness masks itself as literary piety. 
Coleridge a hundred years ago noticed the irritability of 
minor poets—** men of undoubted talents but not of genius,” 
whose tempers are “rendered yet more irritable by their 
desire to appear men of genius.” That is the irritation that 
is the cause of so much bad criticism. The critic who 
feels irritated should begin to suspect himself, and ask 
himself whether it is the excellences or the faults of the 
work he is criticising that have put him in a temper. We 
are often told in these days that criticism is too gentle. 
In a world in which such a mats of criticism is being written 
it is difficult to sum up the tendencies of the whole period 
ina phrase. There may be an excess of unintelligent praise, 
but there is also, in our opinion, an excess of unintelligent 
carping and ill-tempered designation. Our age, like 
Coleridge’s, might be described as “ this age of personality, 
this age of literary and political gossiping, when the meanest 
insects are worshipped with a sort of Egyptian superstition, 
if only the brainless head be atoned for by the sting of 
personal malignity in the tail.” 

We do not pretend that men of genius have always been 
just to each other. Byron was unjust to Shakespeare and 
Keats: Keats was unjust to Pope. But we do not expect 
sound criticism from a great poet, who is almost bound to 
feel the partiality of a specialist. The meanness of the 
mean critic is of quite another sort. He is a fox without a 
tail, who could only feel important in a world of foxes 
without tails. He is always in search of a standard accord- 
ing to which even he will have a chance of seeming great. 
That is why in every generation good writers are attacked 
and dull writers are exalted by this sort of critic. The cult 
of the dull, of the mediocre, is necessary in order that he, 
too, may win some reverence. The whole thing is, to our 
mind, a pathetic delusion. The critic may for a time 
organise a boom of dull painters and dull writers, and he 
may win a year’s or ten years’ praise by doing so. But all 
the time he is losing that generous and disinterested spirit 
which is one of the most precious possessions of the artist. 
The ordinary writer sets out with the hope of qualifying 
for a place in the temple of fame: he ends too often by 
merely qualifying for a place in the Dunciad. He may be 
a man of one talent, which would serve well enough if put 
to proper uses, but he prefers to hide it and to pretend 
that it is ten, railing all the while at others on the ground 
that they have only five. We used to think that it was 
rather un-Christian of the Founder of Christianity to give 
the man with one talent so poor a name compared to the 
man with five or the man with ten. But we realise now that 
in doing so He spoke out of a profound knowledge of human 
nature. The man with one talent is the most likely of all 
to make no use of it. He does not see that even his poverty 


may be turned into riches, as is obvious when one remembers 
such Lilliputian and immortal poets as Lovelace. He is 
blinded by a sense of his insignificance. He has the false 
humility of the frog, which is not content to be a first- 
tate frog but must try to swell itself into a bull. 

The spectacle of the bad critic would be matter for pity 


were it not that he has a certain influence on the immediate 
fate of good writers. He cannot prevent the recognition 
of a Keats, but he can delay it. “‘ Mr. Hunt,” said Black- 
wood's “* is a small poet, but he is a clever man. Mr. Keats 
is a still smaller poet, and he is only a boy of pretty abilities, 
which he has done everything in his power to spoil. . . . 
We venture to make one small prophecy, that his book- 
seller will not a second time venture £50 upon anything he 
can write.” The attacks on Keats, it may be contended, 
were animated by political rather than literary rivalry. 
But, whatever their origin, they were a crime against the 
spirit of disinterestedness, which is the holy spirit of criticism. 
Meanness with praise is as shabby a vice as meanness with 
money, and we have often noticed that the man who is a 
niggard with the one is a niggard with the other. It is the 
most unattractive form of selfishness. The critics, however, 
did not write down Keats: they only succeeded in writing 
down themselves. And yet, every now and then, we find 
someone clamouring for a return of the good old days 
of Blackwood’s and the Quarterly. Are our own days, then, 
lacking in “‘ foolish, trivial, almost ostentatiously dishonest ”’ 
criticism ? We should like to think so. But we suspect 
that folly and dishonesty have not disappeared but have 
merely changed their style. What is needed in criticism 
to-day, as always, is the sympathetic imagination. A fool 
with a sledge-hammer is of no service to literature. We 
need the comic sense to laugh at folly, the moral sense to 
make war on cant. There is no need for wrath in criticism 
except in presence of pretentiousness. The pretentious is 
the grand enemy of literature as of religion. But in regard 
to the small sins of literature, we may as well cultivate the 
same tolerance that a good-natured man feels towards the 
small sins of life. To be tolerant is not to resign either 
one’s moral or artistic standards. The greatest moralists of 
the world have been the most tolerant. Intolerance, 
indeed, is only a part of the general cult of dulness. It 
would confine the arts to a coterie, and steal Shakespeare 
himself from the world at large, on the ground that the 
world cannot appreciate him. It would turn literature into 
a pedantic mystery, and make an end of it as a noble enter- 
tainment. But, alas, intolerance and dulness are immortal, 
and we shall always have a war between them on the one 
hand, and the Keatses and the Moliéres on the other. And 
the Keatses and the Moliéres will go on writing, and it may 
be that they would not be so firmly rooted if it were not for 
the fierce wind of stupid words that so constantly assails 
them. All may be for the best. Without dulness to con- 
tend against, beauty and wit might succumb to caprice. 


THE LIE OF THE HAIR 
Fh mete con knows that the velvety coat of the 


mole consists of short hairs, rising at right angles 
to the skin, with no definite “‘lie’’ or “set.” This 
is well-suited for burrowing forwards and backwards, for 
turning and twisting in the ground, since fur standing 
straight up can be kept clean very readily. In most 
mammals, however, there is a very precise lie of the hairs, 
as is very evident on horse and cow, and on ordinary cats 
and dogs. ‘This direction of the hair has been studied for 
many years by Dr. Walter Kidd, and his recently published 
book, Jnitiative in Evolution (Witherby, London, 1920) 
recalls attention to the problems involved. Is there sig- 
nificance in the lie of the hair? Is it modifiable in the 
individual ? How has it come to be as it is? 

When we examine the lie of the hairs on the front surface 
of our fore-arm, we see that they point downwards from 
the elbow in two streams, one curving to the thumb side, 
the other to the little finger side, both streams bending 
round to join the hairs on the back of the arm. There 
is nothing remarkable here, for this kind of slope ‘is seen 
in many monkeys. But when the back surface of the 
fore-arm is examined, a different arrangement is seen. 
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From each side the hairs converge, bending inwards and 
upwards, until the two streams meet in the centre, exactly 
along the extensor border of the ulna, forming from wrist 
to elbow a line of hairs all pointing upwards. This 
approaches what is seen in the higher apes, such as the 
chimpanzees, where the hairs on the back of the fore-arm 
all point from the wrist to the elbow. But this is also 
true of the front surface of the fore-arm in apes, and as 
Darwin pointed out, the arrangement is well-suited 
for allowing the rain to drip off towards the elbow when 
the hands are upstretched to a branch above the head. 
The curious point in regard to man is that the lie of the 
hair on the back surface of his fore-arm is after the type of 
the apes, whereas on the front surface the lie is after the 
type seen in many of the humbler monkeys and in the 
more quadrupedal half-monkeys or lemurs, and in long- 
bodied mammals like otters. In short, the front surface 
shows a primitive lie of the hair, while the back surface 
shows an approximation to the specialised ape-like lie. 
It is quite possible that the generalised Primate stock from 
which man evolved had the wrist-to-elbow lie behind 
and the primitive elbow-to-wrist lie in front of the fore- 
arm. Of this, however, nothing can be known. It is 
also possible that the great reduction of hair, mysteriously 
correlated with man’s enlarged brain and perhaps with 
some change in the activity of certain glands of internal 
secretion, has left us with only a rion-typical residue of 
small primitive hairs on the front surface of our fore-arm. 
But there are too many perhapses in all this. Ignoramus. 

A hair is imbedded in a little moat or follicle, which 
encloses the ever-growing hair-germ. The cells of the 
hair-germ turn into the hair and continue to add to its 
length (about one inch in two months in man) and more or 
less directly the hair-germ may give origin to a new hair to 
replace one that drops off. The lie of the moat or follicle 
is usually at an angle to the surface of the skin, and this 
primarily determines the direction taken by the emerging 
hair. Minute smooth muscles attached to the follicle 
may pull it straight in excitement, when they are influenced 
by a hormone from the adrenal gland, and then we say 
that our hair stands on end. But this is a very transient 
change. According to Dr. Kidd, permanent changes in 
the lie of the hair can be brought about in the individual, 
and to the cumulative inheritance of these modifications 
he attributes the characteristic lies seen in most mammals. 

There is no doubt as to the hair-patterns, so beautifully 
seen on a horse, and there is no doubt that the main features 
are inborn and of old establishment. Ultimately, they 


must have been determined by skin-conditions, ¢.g., of . 


muscular strain and blood supply, similar to those which 
have determined the well-marked and very constant patterns 
of the feather-tracts in birds. For the plucked bird shows 
that its feathers do not grow out all over or in irregular 
diffuseness, but along characteristic lines. The mammal 
often shows over a certain area of its body a continuous 
uniform stream, all the hair sloping in the same direction ; 
but two similar streams may be separated by a middle 
line with the hairs reversed ; or many parallel curved lines 
may diverge from a middle line, producing a beautiful 
“ feather-pattern’’’; or many curved radiating lines may 
diverge from a common centre, forming a ‘ whorl.’ In 
some cases it seems to be only the general lie that is con- 
stant, as in the even sweep from the head down the neck 
in the horse, for Dr. Kidd figures fourteen notable variations 
in that very region—variations which result in feather- 
patterns, whorls, and crests. Perhaps these are neither 
more difficult nor more easy to explain than dimples on a 
girl’s face. 

The general pattern of hairs on the face is laid down in 
the unborn babe, and it is hereditarily determined, for 
instance, that those forming the eyebrows will be thick 
and strong, provided always that the ordinary conditions 
of development and of activity are fulfilled. But Dr. Kidd 
asks us to think of the growth of the hair in an even more 


dynamic way. Do not facial habits affect the details of 
the eyebrows in the individual? As a man grows older 
the shape of the eyebrows may change and that is correlated 
with the wrinkling of the adjacent parts of the skin. This 
wrinkling follows normally from the long-continued action 
of small muscles, repeatedly called upon to act in a par- 
ticular way; and it may also be due, less normally, to 
loss of elasticity in the skin and to the wasting of the sub- 
cutaneous fat. We wonder, however, how much of the 
change of the eyebrows is merely apparent, due to the 
fact that the hairs become longer, sometimes over an inch. 
In a marked case, now quite striking, which we have watched 
for over twenty years, the peculiar form was clearly defined 
from the first. The increased length of the hairs emphasises 
the individual form-peculiarity, and in itself is probably 
comparable to the familiar growth of a tuft of hair on the 
anterior margin or tragus of man’s ear. 

What Dr. Kidd has done in his pleasantly written book 
and in others before it, is to show how the hair-patterns 
of a mammal like the horse may be reasonably correlated 
with habitual movements and resting attitudes. It is 
interesting to find that the beautiful groin-pattern of the 
horse, which has unsurpassed detailed muscularity, is 
absent in the zebra with its abundant but more generalised 
locomotor activities. But Dr. Kidd’s point of view may 
be more clearly illustrated in the cow. ‘ Behind the level 
of the horns the normal or backward slope of the hairs 
proceeds until the middle of the length of the neck is reached, 
when it encounters transversely a sharp upstanding crest, 
and beyond this the hair is directly reversed from a point 
over the shoulders, and here a whorl is formed. From this 
point the stream returns to its ancient and normal course, 
and so passes to the tail.”” Down the mid-line of the tail 
there is a streak of stiff hairs rising at right angles, continued 
as far as the tail is very muscular. ‘‘ Arrangements of its 
hair so audacious as these need explanation, and it is found 
in the mode of life of the cow.” The cow grazing with 
depressed head puts a forward strain on the skin, and this 
counteracts the normal backward slope of the hairs of the 
neck. As to the tail, Dr. Kidd observed on a comparatively 
cool wind-swept hillside that a cow flicked her tail 348 
times, and another 1,082 times in an hour, and this he 
correlates with the line of erect hairs along the tail. ‘‘ The 
underlying muscles would drag upon the skin of the tail 
over them and gradually reverse more or less the lie of the 
hairs.” 

On the cat’s broad snout at the level of the orbits there 
is a reversal of the hairs, which stream downwards, whereas 
in a dog the hairs slope uniformly upwards from the pointed 
muzzle. The difference is correlated with habit. The 
dog rubs his snout forwards on the grass-covered sward 
or on the carpet; the cat punctiliously dresses the little 
area, “‘rubbing it from the neighbourhood of her eyes 
forward with her paw.” It is ingenious to suggest that 
the hair slopes forwards because the cat has brushed it 
forwards for thousands of generations, but might it not be 
that she brushes it forwards because it slopes forward ? 
But a corroboration of our author’s point of view, which 
he does well to pursue for all it is worth, is to be found in 
many other cases. On the dog’s chest “the hairs slope 
upwards on each side till they meet the stream coming 
downwards from the neck.” This is to be connected 
biologically with the dog’s habit of lying with its head 
supported on its forward-stretched paws and with the lower 
part of the chest closely pressed against the upper surface 
of the fore-legs. The long continued pressure of the legs 
against the chest has led to a reversal of the streams of 
hairs on the chest, so that they now slope upwards. Just 
in the same way the unique pattern of the hair on an infant’s 
back is to be connected with man’s habit of sitting against 
a supporting object, such as the wall of a cave, and of lying 
in sleep with his head on a pillow of some kind. “ The 
facts and their present explanation fit one another like a 
Chubb lock and its key.” 
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The crux of Dr. Kidd’s argument is in the evidence 
that the pressure of harness on domesticated horses may 
alter the normal lie of the hair and that the consequent 
modifications are in some degree transmitted by mares 
to the offspring. If these two propositions are substan- 
tiated, a question that involves a critical examination of 
the detailed evidence, we have a very important contri- 
bution in favour of the Lamarckian view that individually 
acquired modifications may become part of the racial 
entail. In general terms Dr. Kidd’s thesis is that the lie 
of the hair has been determined by the inherited results 
of individual peculiarities in friction, pressure, gravity, 
and underlying muscular traction, these peculiarities 
being due to the habitual conditions of life. Thus “ Initia- 
tive in animal evolution comes by stimulation, excitation, 
and response in new conditions, and is followed by repetition 
of these phenomena until they result in structural modi- 
fications, transmitted and directed by selection and the 
laws of genetics.” 

We cannot but respect such a thesis, especially when 
it is upheld in an open-minded and good-humouredly wise 
way. We cannot, however, now speaking for ourselves, 
accept it. We do not find the evidence of the inheritance 
of harness-modifications at all convincing. We are not a 
bit satisfied that conditions of muscular traction and the 
like, altered in an individual lifetime, would permanently 
affect the lie of the hair which depends primarily on the slope 
of the hair-follicle. We prefer the interpretation which Weis- 
mann would have given, that there is germinal variation in the 
lie of the hair and that those patterns have been selected 
out in the course of time which were best adapted to the 
conditions of the skin, both in activity and in repose. 
Germinal variations—not anyhow changes, but more or 
less congruent with previously established constitutional 
harmonies—are tested in the experience of the individual, 
and sifted according to their fitness or unfitness. It appears 
highly probable that variations in the lie of the hair are 
correlated variations, emerging as it were in the wake of 
primarily more important variations in the muscularity, 
blood-supply, and innervation of the skin. It is interesting 
to remember that many mammals have their individual 
hairs arranged in little groups in very distinctive ways ; 
this is a racial peculiarity as constant as the lie of the hair ; 
but it is not known to have any relation to habits of loco- 
motion or to resting attitudes. It is a constitutional 
peculiarity like many another racial idiosyncrasy; but 
should conditions arise in which it was of value that the 
minute grouping of hairs should be different in different 
parts of the body, we see no difficulty in thinking out how 
this might be established by the natural selection of 
germinal variations, especially if we realise that the 
selection of a larger variation of more obvious survival- 
value may imply the sifting of correlated variations in more 
trivial features. We admit, however, that Dr. Kidd is 
a “ braw fighter ” and that his thesis is worthy of the most 
careful consideration. J. ArTHuR THoMson. 


Correspondence 


THE SITUATION IN 
To the Editor of Taz New StaresMan. 

Sir,—I hope some more learned reader will tell us whether 
Mr. Poyntz Sanderson is correct in saying that the Vedas are 
the basis of Brahmanism. My impression is that he is mistaken, 
at any rate with regard to what he evidently means by Brahman- 
ism. But I have not read the Vedas. In any case I feel sure 
that Mr. Gandhi has no wish to restore or introduce domination 
by any caste or section of the community. 

When Mr. Sanderson writes of “ our work of conciliation ” 
and of our “ patient lifting” of the common people I can write 
with more certainty. Those who have studied modern Indian 
affairs know how for many years Indian (and British) agitators 


INDIA 





have pleaded the cause of the Indian poor, and how the oppression 
of these poor continues, largely at the hands of the Government. 
It is true that the British rulers have to some extent protected 
the peasants from oppression from Indian landlords, but not 
from their own impositions. I have myself seen an official report, 
suppressed by the Government, which shows how Indian ryots 
cannot pay their taxes and make both ends meet, and are thus 
driven into the hands of the moneylender. 

As for conciliation—well, the Turks used to “ keep the peace ” 
between the Christian sects in Jerusalem. But I never heard 
that called “ conciliation.” As a matter of fact, we have been 
suspected, not without grounds, I fear, of fostering discord by 
favouring the Mussulmans. Lately this has become less possible, 
as the Mussulmans have largely joined their fellow-countrymen 
against their common oppressor. In a sense, of course, any 
oppressor might be called a “‘ conciliator ’ of those he oppresses. 
We see the process in Ireland, for instance.—Yours, etc., 

Bonnybridge, Stirlingshire. Artuur Sr. JOHN. 

March 6th. 


P.S.—Perhaps I should add that I do not accuse the British- 
Indian Government of intentionally, or even consciously, oppress- 
ing the Indians. I know they would resent such an accusation. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND MR. LLOYD 


GEORGE 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In an article in your current issue entitled “‘ The Charms 
of Self-deception ”’ you allude to the famous “ parallel ’’ between 
Abraham Lincoln and Mr. Lloyd George. I have always thought 
this “ parallel” one of the most ingenious devices of Coalition 
dialectic, and I have known good persons seriously disturbed by 
it. Superficially it is so obvious. Lincoln defied, defeated, and 
re-annexed a rebel community. Many Englishmen sixty years 
ago sympathised with the rebels; they should have known 
better. To-day not one man in a thousand in the Southern 
States themselves doubts that Lincoln was right or regrets his 
victory. Mr. Lloyd George is defying and defeating (perhaps) 
another rebel community. By tempting analogy we are invited 
to assume that sixty years hence those who to-day oppose his 
policy will be as divided as the utterances of, say, Gladstone and 
Carlyle on the American question are divided, and that not one 
Irishman in a thousand will regret the defeat of Sinn Fein. And 
there is the further more or less subconscious suggestion that, 
just as Lincoln is to-day revered as the most noble-minded of 
modern statesmen, so possibly after all Mr. Lloyd George, etc .. .! 

I do not remember having seen a really good plain criticism of 
this “ parallel,” though such must have appeared during the 
past year. I offer what follows for what it is worth, realising 
that you can probably improve upon it. 

The rebellion of the South was not a nationalist movement. 
The South attempted to impose upon the United States a particu- 
lar solution of a particular problem, namely the obliteration of 
the existing line demarcating slave and free States, and the 
extension of slavery. Failing to secure their object by consti- 
tutional methods they defied the constitution. 

Incidentally, their cause, the extension of slavery, was an 
immoral one, but let that pass. We can construct a parallel, 
unduly favourable to the South (because it ignores the moral 
issue), if we assume that all the coal mines of this country are 
situated in the counties north of the Trent and constitute the 
predominant industry of those counties, and that immediately 
after losing a general election in which nationalisation of the 
mines was the main issue these counties decided to secede from 
the British Government. In such a case, it might fairly be 
assumed that sixty years afterwards, whatever ultimately befel 
the nationalisation issue, all would rejoice that the attempted 
secession had been suppressed. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the case of Ireland is 
totally different. Ireland does not secede because she desires a 
particular solution of a particular question. She secedes because 
she wants secession for its own sake, because, after centuries of 
English rule, she still remains consciously a nation. Thirty years 
ago it was open to Unionists to suppose that Ireland desired 
secession in order to solve the land question. What has happened 
since the Land Purchase Act disproves that. As you say in the 


article already alluded to, the case of Ireland is the case of Italy. 
It is also the case of Poland and, with modifications that do not 
affect the argument, of Alsace-Lorraine.—Yours, etc., 

Davin CHURCHILL. 
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THE MOSCOW CONDITIONS AND THE 
CZECHO-SLOVAK SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


Smr,—As in other countries, so too in Czecho-Slovakia the 
question of adhesion to the Third International has brought about 
a split in the Social Democratic movement. But whereas in 
other countries special Communist parties have been formed the 
Communists in Czecho-Slovakia are still hiding themselves under 
the name of “ Left wirig Social Democrats.” The reason for this 
is that the adhesion to the Third International and the adoption 
of its twenty-one conditions would lead to a further split within 
the “ Left wing Social Democrats,” a% happened in the case of 
the German Independent Socialists. It is owing to these fears 
of a further split that the Czecho-Slovak ‘‘ Left Social Democrats,” 
led by Dr. Smeral and Skalak, are always postponing their 
adhesion to the Third International. They realise that the 
number of those who would be willing to accept the Moscow 
conditions is insignificantly small, but, on the other hand, they 
do not want to break with Moscow once and for all. 

The “ right wing” Social Democrats, led by Nemec and Dr. 
Soukup, are pursuing a policy which on the whole is similar to 
that of the English Labour Party. Having been freed from the 
Communist ballast they are now able to concentrate all their 
energy upon social and economic reforms and reconstruction. 
They are decidedly opposed to the Communist principles of 
proletarian dictatorship and to the Moscow International, but 
would be willing to join a new reconstructed Socialist International 
should it come into being.—Yours, etc., 


March 8th. ALEXANDER Broz. 


THE JEWISH RACE 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—Mr. Zangwill, as evidence that Judaism was a world 
religion, quotes the Gospel and Ernest Rénan. His quotation 
from the Gospel is only evidence that the Pharisees were zealous 
proselytisers, a fact not under discussion. I never suggested 
that Judaism did not aspire to be a world-religion, or that its 
missionaries had been, and are now again becoming, ardent. So 
are the missionaries of Mormonism, and the smallest of Christian 
bodies, the Irvingites, claim, or claimed, a world-wide mission. 

Rénan’s opinion is another matter, but it is not evidence that 
Judaism is, or ever has been, a world-religion in the same class as 
Buddhism or Christianity. Even in the early centuries of our 
era, when the spread of Christianity gave Judaism a certain 
vogue, I doubt if it ever seriously contested the ground with such 
a cult as Mithraism. The matter is really one of historical 
evidence. By the twelfth century Christianity had spread 
practically to all the known countries of the earth, and the whole 
of Europe either had, or still did, profess Christianity. Can 
Mr. Zangwill name one country which, from the time of David 
to our own day, has ever professed Judaism ? 

Mr. Zangwill desires an instance in which he has used the word 
“Jew” ambiguously. I still think that to call Zola a “* good 
Jew ”’ is as false as it would be to call Socrates a good Christian— 
or Zola a good Catholic. In the essay “* The Position of Judaism ” 
Mr. Zangwill buttresses his arguments first by writing as though 
Judaism were equivalent to Theism, and then claiming any 
Theist who is not a rigid or orthodox Christian as an upholder of 
Judaism. For instance, he writes: ‘“‘ And while, through the 
stagnation of its masses and the indifference of its energising 
units, Judaism qua religion has been a waste force in the world, 
by a further irony of history the battle for Judaism has been 
fought by a thousand outsiders. The dogma which has been the 
key-stone of Christianity has been shaken from all sides.” 

The idea that a non-Christian or anti-Christian faith is neces- 
sarily Jewish is an assumption so naif that I could only ascribe 
it to confusion of thought. And when Mr. Zangwill goes on to 
imply that an indifference to Trinitarianism, as betrayed in 
Browning, Tennyson, Emerson, William Morris, Kipling, Steven- 
son, Hardy, and some dozen others, ranks these authors as 
Judaisers, I am left to wonder how any man can allow his precon- 
ceptions so to govern his intelligence. He has in another essay 
a sentence which seems very apt for his own case :—“ It is only 
journalists and politicians who can put into phenomena a sim- 
plicity which is not there.” Religious and racial propagandists 
can run the politician very close.—Yours, etc., 

R. Exxis Rosperts. 


3 Church Road, Hampstead, N.W. 
March 8th. 





Miscellany 
THE 
GREEK PLAY AT CAMBRIDGE 


HE unlearned, such as myself, are generally 
surprised that an ancient and historic univer- 
sity town, such as Cambridge, playing its 
part well in the great world-drama of the 

increasing of knowledge, should be provincial. They 
have an idea that Cambridge ought somehow to resemble 
a section of central London flourishing in a marsh, 
But Cambridge is provincial, and must be inhabited, 
in term time as in vacation, mainly by people whose 
complacent and attractive provinciality has never been 
seriously disturbed by contact with a metropolis. 

The physical life lived by the inhabitants of Cam- 
bridge, and particularly by members of the University, 
amazes the visitor. The climate is merely infernal. 
Some of the primary domestic dispositions are still 
barbaric. The streets are dangerous to anybody who 
does not happen to be an athlete or an acrobat. Select 
and recondite diversions are advertised across the 
thoroughfares in a way which would befit the galas 
of the Ancient Order of Rechabites in the industrial 
north. The explorer may discover reunions of tremen- 
dous scholars and educationists deciphering green- 
tinted newspapers by the aid of candles because they 
perceive something offensively modern in electric light. 
The anti-feminist bias is rampant and proud of itself. 
Manners are hearty, and much resemble those of the 
Five Towns. “Mind your toes!” cry loudly and 
cheerfully and callously the late-comers as they crush 
past you between two rows of stalls in a theatre. And 
soon. It is curious that in this morally bracing provin- 
cial environment there should occur one of the most 
remarkable examples of perfect and total artistic 
decadence that England can show. I refer to the 
performance of “ the Greek play.” 

Of course, the institution of the Greek play can be, 
and should be, considered with due regard to Einstein's 
theory of relativity. So considered, it is, at any rate 
in its latest manifestation, rather more than respectable. 
The mere enterprise is enormous; no spectator not 
professionally connected with the stage can realise how 
enormous it is and how well the producers have suc- 
ceeded. Seeing that my notions of Greek literature 
are limited to the notion that Plato is a damned unequal 
author, and that Professor Gilbert Murray’s graceful 
transmogrifications of Euripides are most ingeniously 
un-Greek, I would not presume to criticise the Oresteia 
of Aeschylus. I came to it with a mind unimpaired 
by knowledge, and found that its story is very fine, and 
full of admirable material either for a Russian ballet 
or a Famous Players-Lasky film. I also found in it, 
to my astonishment, the too pure milk of the word of 
reprisals. I feel sure that if Cambridge were under 
martial law, and Sir Hamar Greenwood had had leisure, 
the entire chorus would have been slaughtered on the 
ground that they were in the vicinity ef the scenes of 
the crimes. Mr. J. T. Sheppard, who prepared the 
acutely abridged acting version, omitted this act of 
compression, doubtless through inadvertence, but 
otherwise his work struck me as highly skilled. I 
would only venture to suggest that the thing needed a 
prologue, for it is impossible to realise imaginatively 
the springs of the drama unless the unfortunate assassin- 
ation of Iphigenia is effectively brought home. 

The play was under-acted. Such timid acting as 
obtained was necessarily amateurish, but it achieved 
consistency and dignity ; strangely enough it was most 
successful in the women’s réles—Clytemnestra, Electra, 
Cassandra. (In this connection I should mention that 
I addressed a programme-girl in fancy-dress in those 
deferential tones which one employs towards a society 
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woman who is graciously helping a charity matinée, 
and not until some minutes after I had bought the 
programme did I comprehend that I had handed a 
shilling to a fellow-man.) The music was good and 
well played, and it was accurately synchronised with 
the action. The scenery and costumes surpassed the 
creditable. The choruses were magnificent. They were 
not professional, but out of sight better than profes- 
sional, and their work constituted a triumph for 
Dr. Wood and Mr. Ord. If, as I am informed, Mr. 
J. T. Sheppard was the supreme energiser, autocrat and 
panjandrum of the affair, he deserves the warmest 
congratulations. He did not produce simply a drama ; 
he produced an artistic ensemble: which is a rarity. 
The effort was colossal; the vision, the diplomacy, the 
industry that must have gone to it were remarkable, 
and the final result, allowing for the raw material of it, 
was in a high degree laudable. So much for the Greek 
play in its relativity. 

But it is far more important to consider the show 
absolutely. Doubtless the Oresteia is a masterpiece. 
Doubtless it is one of the chief masterpieces of occidental 
antiquity. Doubtless there are sound historical reasons 
why it should bulk so large in our general view of 
dramatic literature. But that it should be given with 
so much solemnity, and at such expense of wit and 
work, in a leading university is not to my mind a 
demonstration of taste. To say that it is performed 
in Greek is to play with words. It is performed in a 
spoken medium which a tiny majority of persons 
residing on a small island lying off the western coasts 
of Europe have agreed among themselves shall be called 
Greek. Nobody not brought up at an English public 
school could even seize the mere words, and of the 
people brought up at English public schools probably 
not more than .01 (likelier .001) per cent. could seize 
the mere words. If Aéschylus himself could have sat 
in the New Theatre, Cambridge, he would hardly have 
guessed that his own work was being performed. The 
Vice-Chancellor would have had to break it to him 
gently. The sounds of the words were not Greek, 
the timbre of the voices was not Greek, nor the emphasis, 
nor the intonations, nor the vocal rise and fall of the 
sentences. They could not have been. 

As for the beauty and grandeur of the content and 
of the style, the word-associations which are so intimately 
and subtly an ingredient of style, the psychological 
springs of the conduct of the characters, the ideals 
animating the characters, the attitude of the author 
towards his antique subject—all these things must 
escape all but the most minute minority of even the 
most carefully picked audience. The plays are not 
performed either in the Greek way or in the Greek 
spirit, and no pretence is made that they are so 
performed. They could not possibly be so performed. 
As for the scenery and costumes, what would Aéschylus 
have thought of them ? 

Nine performances were given of the Oresteia. I do 
not suppose that in all there were nine spectators 
possessing at once the erudition and the terrific force 
of imagination necessary to see in, or to see “ into,” 
the show the qualities which the ancient Greeks saw 
in the work .as originally performed. A few more 
persons would, by dint of auto-suggestion, persuade 
themselves that they saw Greek beauty in the perform- 
ances. For the rest of the pleased spectators, in so far 
as they saw anything but a circus, they were the willing 
victims of a vast hetero-suggestion of beauty. They 
got something, some conception of the rude curves 
of the heroical story, but nothing at all commensurate 
with the mental and physical cost of the production. 

If the Greek play is the expensive hobby of an ardent 
cénacle, well and good. I like expensive hobbies. If 
it is a link with the pre-electric past, well and good. 
If it strengthens the cohesiveness of the social organism, 


well and good. But as a form of artistic activity it 
must be judged to be of the last futile decadence, and 
it denotes a decadence of taste on the part of all con- 
cerned. The spirit of Aubrey Beardsley was robust and 
ingenuous sanity compared with the spirit which renders 
possible the presentation of this immense archeological 
fantasia calling itself Greek. 

You come out wondering whether the united ingenuity 
of a university could not indeed devise something both 
more educative and more diverting than the Greek play, 
something less of a blague and of a mystification. The 
streets of Cambridge seem curiously sane and sound to 
you. And in the streets there are mighty and peculiar 
souls that A’schylus would have handled had he had 
the sense to be born into an age of electric light. 

** Who in the name of Zeus can that be ?” one inno- 
cently enquires. 

And the crushing response comes : 

~ ae ae 

Right perspective is resumed. Before that legendary 
figure the Greek play dwindles to a storm in a tea-cup. 

ARNOLD BENNETT. 


ON THE WRIGGLING OF WORDS 


ORDS are delightful things to study: words 
and phrases. And they are not only delightful 


to study by way of their interest, but they are 
useful and practical to study because they help to explain 
the workings of our minds and to illumine philosophy. 
That is why those who have laboured to extend the science 
of words are rightly thought great, and none greater than 
Bréal, who opened quite a new window in his famous book, 
the genius of which I have often thought he owed in part 
to the advantage he enjoyed as a Jew, standing, as it were, 
outside the various traditions and cultures whose idioms 
he was collating. There is no one having done worthy 
work in this modern science from Max Muller onwards 
who has not deserved more fame than he received. 

Now, there is a little by-path in this big subject which 
has always fascinated me and which I have never seen fully 
dealt with. It is the way in which an accepted word or 
phrase will break out of bounds, as it were, rebel against 
the ordinances of its creator, take a line of its own and 
settle down into some habitat chosen by it in defiance of 
its origin. If all words did this the process would be less 
entertaining. It is the very fact that only a minority, 
and a violent headstrong minority, of words behave in 
this fashion which makes it so diverting. 

A word or phrase is introduced into a language by a 
particular writer. Sometimes we can show that he intro- 
duced it with a special object of definition. He said, as 
it were, “‘ My dear friends, you are likely to get muddled in 
this affair. It is subtle and difficult to grasp. Therefore, 
to pin your minds down and to make you understand what 
a great man I am and how well I think, I am going to coin 
a new expression, and I hope that you will always use it 
in the orthodox sense I have given it.”” With that he gives 
the public his blessing, dies and departs. 

Observe what happens to the poor fellow’s creation. 
Within a little time it is doing quite different work, and 
after roaming about and taking the air, and watching the 
multitude and diversity of this world, it at last settles down 
into a nest of its own, which perhaps its creator abhorred 
or knew nothing of. 

Or, again, you will have a word going on for centuries 
with a good, solid meaning attached to it, so that there 
is no more mistaking it than the conventional figure of 
John Bull or the form of an elephant. After going on 
sensibly and sturdily in this fashion generation after gener- 
ation the word will suddenly wake up, shake itself and start 
to run. It will arrive quite soon at a totally different 
place from its place of origin, or, to change the metaphor, 
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will take on a new form and start a new life under a new 
identity, which second life will last for a very long time. 
And I do not think you will easily discover why either of 
these creatures behave in this fashion. It is a process of 
suggestion which leads from one step to another, but what 
selects the steps ? 

It was but the other day that I puzzled myself over the 
word “ Narthex.” “ Narthex” is Greek— A Reed ”— 
but it applies now, and has long applied to the forepart 
or vestibule of a Church. What on earth has a reed got to 
do with that? If you say to-day to an architect—“ I 
insist upon having a narthex” he does not bring you a 
reed; he builds you a forepart to your Church, a place 
of entry cut off from the main body and only half religious, 
a sort of introduction to the proper uses of the building. 
At first I thought they must be two words different 
in origin which had come to look similar through 
two separate processes of development, but when I read 
the matter up I found that it could be explained in the 
simplest fashion. ‘ Narthex”’ begins by being “ A Reed” 
and has been “A Reed” and nothing but “A Reed” 
for centuries. Then, in the latter period of pagan Greek 
civilisation, it became used especially of a section of hollow 
reed in which people carried small objects, such as grains 
of scent. They would take a piece of hard reed, hollow 
out its pith, fasten one end up, put a lid on the other, and 
use the hollow as a little box, and so, at the time of the 
Byzantine civilisation, when you said ‘‘ Narthex” it was 
quite as likely that you meant to say “A little box,” as 
that you meant to say “A reed.” Just as to-day if you 
ask a man to get you a box he might ask whether you meant 
a wooden box or a box at the theatre. 

Then, from meaning a little box, it came to mean a box 
in general, and it was still further extended to mean any 
sort of separate receptacle: a drawer or a cupboard, and 
afterwards even a separate room. I do not know the date 
at which this, its last meaning, got attached to ecclesiastical 
architecture, but I should fancy it was rather late in the 
Byzantine period. ‘“ Narthex,’”’ the reed, broke out and 
became “‘ narthex,” the vestibule. For this little-known 
development there are hundreds of well-known ones, where 
the word has gone a less distance and yet has certainly 
transmogrified itself damnably. 

“Fond” is the best known. “Fond,” I believe (I 
confess myself to be very unlearned in these things), meant 
“ dull,” and had meant “ dull” for countless generations. 
Then it came to mean “idiotic,” then “mad.” They 
said “Tie that man up; he is fond,” or, “If the 
income-tax paper gets more complicated I shall become 
fond.” Then, just as the modern language was forming 
it did what “awful” has done under our very eyes. It 
went through a sharp, short, slang period and turned up in 
a totally different habitat. The beloved object would say 
originally—‘‘ Oh, you are fond!” just as our cousins, the 
negresses of the Southern States will say “‘ Ya most b’ 
crazy!” when their gentlemen friends (I use their own 
idiom) protest passion. And after this short, slang appren- 
ticeship it becomes the ordinary every-day word of the 
last two centuries or so, or three, and simply means “ attached 
to,” “loving.” 

Indeed, what is rather odd, in the process of changing 
it has lost emphasis. A man will say of some acquaintance 
whom he wants to run down—‘“ I am fond of him, but—,”’ 
or of a particular dish—‘ I am fond of it,” and it is a mild 
appreciation. If he wants to express real devotion such 
as that felt by road menders for boiled tea he has to say 
“Very fond” or “ Extremely fond,” or “ Passionately 
fond,” and yet in the original transition to say ‘‘ I am fond 
of” was to say the very strongest thing possible. It was 
to say—‘‘ I am so much attached to it that I am driven 
mad by my attachment; I lose all sense of measure: I 
go for it like a cat for fried fish.” 

And there is that other trick words have begun to play 





lately, and one which I have had personal occasion to 
watch, at first with grief, then with irritation, but now 
benignly. It is the trick to which I allude at the beginning 
of this—the habit of a particular word or phrase specially 
coined to run away from its creators irritating governances 
and restrictions and to take on an easier but false significance. 
When the word or phrase does this it usually splits into 
two, and even into more than two. The strict meaning 
goes on, passionately defended by its parent, and the false 
meaning, or several false meanings, live a riotous life apart 
of their own, jeering at their original creator’s claims. 

The word “ Socialist,” for instance, means, to a large 
number of squires and farmers in my own beloved county 
of Sussex, a person who desires property to be better dis- 
tributed and regrets its accumulation in a few hands as an 
evil: that is, it has come to mean almost the opposite 
of the sense attached to it by its very precise and learned 
parents. They made it (a typically modern word with its 
ending in “ ism ”—Prism, Catechism and Baptism are the 
only three tolerable members of the family, for Chrism is 
an outsider and Schism is hardly a breakfast word)—they 
made it, I say, to express a very definite idea with which 
most people were as yet unfamiliar: the idea that the means 
of production should, as a moral right, be vested in the 
community and not be in the power of private individuals 
or Corporations. “ That,” as Mr. Balfour very well said 
on a conspicuous occasion, “ is Socialism, and nothing else 
is Socialism,” but perhaps the greater part of Englishmen 
using the word now mean by it that which Socialists 
detest and which Socialism combats as the chief of its 
opponents, to wit, the distribution of property. And 
Socialism has another and still vaguer meaning in certain 
suburbs. I know one quite congenial and happy set in 
South London where it means simply “odd”: “ given 
to making disturbances.”’ The other day a man said to 
me of another man—‘‘ He went on ranting and shouting 
and carrying on like a Socialist.” And there is yet another 
meaning still vaguer, very widespread, in which it simply 
means ‘“ Unpleasant because unlike myself,” or rather, 
“Unpleasant because not observing the conventions which 
I hold sacred.” Thus, you will hear—‘‘ He dresses like a 
Socialist, and that is a thing I cannot bear.” You will 
hear this meaning in the local trains that leave Victoria 
after office hours. 

Et mi genus ab Jove summo, or again, Et in Arcadia ego, 
or Abracadabra, or anything else you like. I mean I 
also have suffered, and, as I said just now, I have a personal 
interest in all this. For, some years ago, I made a little 
phrase and hammered it out neatly and filed off the edges 
and polished it and burnished it, so that it looked like a 
shop article. It was the phrase “The Servile State,” 
and when I had made it I tied a label to it so that no one 
could possibly mistake it, and I said in effect—‘ Friends 
and Inferiors : Note you this little phrase. It will be useful 
in keeping your minds fixed. Do not let them wander. 
It means ‘ That state of Society in which the many are 
compelled by positive law (not by mere economic cirecum- 
stance) to work for the profit of the few.’”’ I wrote a whole 
book to describe what I believe to be the tendency of the 
modern industrial world towards such a state of affairs, 
a Society in which the old fundamental institution of legal 
slavery should be re-established—as I think it will be. 

What happened? The beastly phrase broke out within 
a very few days from the cage into which I had put it and 
began climbing the trees. I see it widely used (and I do 
not glory in it)—I see it even sometimes used attached to my 
own name. “ What Mr. Belloc calls ‘The Servile State.’” 
And what do they mean? Do they mean what I meant by 
it? What I repeated over and over again about it till I 
was tired and the reader nearly mad? Not a bit of it! 
They mean restriction of any kind, and particularly 
restrictions attaching to a hypothetical Socialist community 
Almost the exact opposite of what I was driving at. It will 
never come home any more. Hinaret BELLoc. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


LITERARY event: Mr. George Moore’s Héloise 
A and Abélard is out! Like his other recent books 
it is privately printed and for subscribers. It is 
beautifully printed, elegantly bound in two volumes, and 
it costs £3 8s. Should you come by a copy, let me hint, 
in an allegory, how to read it. 
bo * 

When hot, tired and dusty in the course of a long summer 
tramp the pedestrian comes upon a lake, he is tempted to 
strip like one about to save a life, and crash head foremost 
into it. It is not thus, however, the epicure proceeds. 
He chooses rather a submerged ledge and pushes out gently, 
into the cool dream-soft water, lying in it, half floating, 
till he sinks, then rising for breath he may begin slowly 
to swim. It is thus you should embark upon this long 
historical romance. Do not plunge into it too impatiently. 
Do not struggle with it vigorously; rest in it, stretch in it, 
sink in it, and then strike out slowly. The book itself is 
like a lake. It is a great, still book. Reading other fiction 
is compared with it like clambering over hills or clashing 
and sliding down loose scree. It is a very long book but 
a very charming book. The writer has lingered fondly 
over every page, and he asks you to linger with him. The 
style has a sweet easy fluidity. It is yielding, smooth, 
limpid, cool, like water, and Mr. Moore reduces every 
situation to its simplest ingredients and chooses the simplest 
statement of what he would express, even when he has had 
to go out of his way to find it ; for the most simple expression 
is by no means always the most direct or most natural 
one. He is the opposite of those writers who in the person 
of the schoolmaster in Love’s Labour Lost can be reproached 
for having been “ at a great feast of languages and stolen 


the scraps”; the opposite, too, of writers like Carlyle, . 


Kipling, Meredith, Conrad, Henley, who tend to think an 
impression can never be bold enough if bolder can be found, 
In his last phase he has become eighteenth century in 
his taste, preferring to leave unexpressed what can only 
be recorded in terms which might disturb the even sheen 
and surface of narrative. Sometimes, indeed, he writes 
like one who has taken advantage of lassitude itself to 
practise such abstentions. 
ae * 

I come back to my simile. The book is like a lake. 
It is full of passions and agitations, and of the violence, 
cruelty and picturesqueness of the Middle Ages. But 
like images reflected in a lake, these scenes and incidents 
and emotions take on a peculiar stillness, a kind of soft, 
bright unreality. Their outlines and colours are not 
blurred, but they are steeped in a shadowy, quiet, limpid 
element which deprives them of the quality of impinging 
vividly on the imagination or the eye. I have said it is a 
very long book. It is indeed too long. Mr. Moore’s 
imagination never runs riot, but he shares with those whose 
imaginations do, a fault: he does not know when he has 
said enough. It is not exuberance which betrays him—far 
from it—but mastery of his own technique. He has learnt 
how to transfuse any incident whatever with the charm 
of style, how to saturate every scene with his own mood 
and, his invention as a story-teller being peculiarly fertile, 
there seems no reason why he should stop—why the story 
Should not take yet another turn, and wind again and yet 
again. For are not the banks flowery and charming, the 
trees pensive, and do not the leaves of the aspens prattle 
pleasantly ? Why should it hurry to the sea ? 

a * * 

He is master of fluid continuity in narration—a rare gift, 
but one which requires a peremptory intensity, a fixity of 
intention for its control foreign to Mr. Moore’s tempera- 
ment, which is singularly and luxuriously a patient one, 





more patient—there’s the rub !—than his reader’s is likely 
to be. Patience is a gift most precious to an artist. It is 
the prerequisite of finish, but it also is a gift not without its 
treacheries. He has the fault of the patient writer—a too 
marked evenness of tempo. He may omit, slip rapidly 
over events, and in that sense cover quickly years of ground, 
but nevertheless the actual speed of narration never increases. 
You never feel the exciting draw of coming events, never 
enjoy, as a reader, the counterpart of the experience of any- 
one who travels all day from some far outlying country 
place to a capital; first, the long jog-trot behind a horse 
to the station (plenty of time now to turn the head and 
notice the hedges); then the leisurely country train, the 
fields and woods wheeling slowly by; then the train which 
feels the tug of a busier life ; last, the express pulled as by 
some great whirlpool of human wills—strong, extreme speed, 
landscape scattering, tunnel charging, rushing on to the 
terminus. There is no such acceleration in this story of 
Héloise and Abélard (there never is in Mr. Moore's stories) ; 
from first to last it is the quiet trantle-trantle of a country 
train. His temptation is to indulgence in an exquisite 
garrulity. 
* * * 

Now, when his subject is not tragic this matters little, 
but when it is, the absence of urgency in narration has a 
subduing effect upon the emotions. What Mr. Moore has 
done is to retell a love-tragedy in the elegiac mood. The 
result is beautiful, so why complain? I do not; I am 
accounting for a certain languor which takes the edge from 
these sharp passions ; for though we follow events through 
the eyes and emotions of those engaged at the moment in 
them, the reports which they render to us have the air 
of things remembered in tranquillity. 

ok 38 * 

I am not sure that I am right, but I am persuaded that the 
elegiac mood, as opposed to the dramatic, should be reserved 
for the briefer sort of story. It sets us at a remove from 
reality, though every incident may be real. Half our 
pleasure lies in an easy, unencumbered perspective, while the 
dramatic method may bristle at every step with actuality. 
Drama is all foreground, and our delight is not in the view, 
but has its source in our standing on the spot. There are 
many stories in this long story of Héloise and Abélard, and all 
of them are charming, full of colour, local and temporal. 
The nuns tell Héloise their stories; Abélard tells stories ; 
Héloise’s thoughts often return to past scenes which we 
have lived through with her (she does so because Mr. 
Moore is a master in the mode of memory); we follow the 
life of the great noble, the Conte de Rodebceuf, who from 
being a trouvére sank to a ragged glee-man. What a charm- 
ing book it is—and how I long to cut it and keep the cuttings! 
True, these stories contribute, as do the disquisitions on 
philosophy and theology, the quarrels between Nominalists 
and Realists, the Courts of Love, to our understanding of 
the nature of the bond between the lovers, for every love- 
story is the product not only of two natures but of their 
time; but it is a round-about way of achieving this. 

* * xX: 

As the reader will anticipate there is scenery of Corot-like 
perfection and sentiment in the book, and passages of 
delicious Boucher-like sensuality ; but what they may not 
foresee is the dignity of the treatment of the love between 
the lovers. Mr. Moore never showed himself more an 
artist (consider his bent) than when he confined pleasure 
to Abélard’s imaginings and made the union of the lovers 
grave and even accompanied by tears. For passion hides, 
if it does not kill, pleasure. The description of the return 
of Abélard is most moving ; how he tells her the long story 
of his misfortunes, omitting, till she draws it from him, 
the real reason of his long absense from her, his mutilation. 
In that lover’s meeting Mr. Moore rises to the sublime, 
and the story closes perfectly : 

There were still some miles to ride before they reached the next 
village, and Abélard and Héloise rode immersed in the sad belief that 
their lives were wasted and that their last hope was heaven. Abélard 
believed in heaven, therefore Héloise believed, and, united at last, 
they rode to Troyes, thinking how they were to live out the few 
remaining years that remained for them to live... . 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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MR. CONRAD AT HOME 


Notes on L'fe and Letters. By JoserH Conrap. 9s. 


Mr. Conrad is nothing of a peacock. You may stare at 
him as long as you like, but he will never respond with a 
sudden spread of gorgeous vanities. He is more like some 
bird that takes on the protective colouring of the earth 
and delights in avoiding rather than in attracting the 
prying eye. Flatter him as you will; call him a phoenix 
or a bird of paradise: he may be secretly pleased, but he 
will only croak gruffly in reply, “To have the gift of words 
is no such great matter.”” He does not know how to play 
up to our inquisitive admiration. We may think, as when 
we take up A Personal Record, that now at last we have 
cornered him in a position in which he is bound to show 
us his fine feathers. But it is a vain hope. Glimpses we 
get—amazing glimpses—but never the close and detailed 
spectacle we desire. He protests that he is no cynic, but 
is he sure that he does not find a cynical amusement in 
teasing our curiosity in this way? Otherwise, would he 
have written in the preface to Notes on Life and Letters 
that “ perhaps it will do something to help towards a better 
vision of the man, if it gives no more than a partial view 
of a piece of his back, a little dusty (after the process of 
tidying-up), a little bowed, and receding from the world 
not because of weariness or misanthropy, but for other 
reasons that cannot be helped”? It may be that Mr. Conrad 
can suggest more enticing mysteries by a portrait of a 
piece of a back than other writers can by a full length 
representation, showing the polish on the boots and the 
crease in the trousers. In art the half (or less) is greater 
than the whole. Still, the principal point of showing us 
the back is that it may leave us unsatisfied and speculating. 
Mr. Conrad does not intend to satisfy us. He might have 
written on the title-page of his autobiography: “ ‘Thus far 
and no further.” 

At the same time, if he tells little about himself, he does 
not escape giving himself away in his admiration for other 
men. He has an artistic faith that burns in his sentences as 
soon as he begins to talk of Henry James or Maupassant or 
Turgenev. He belongs to no school in literature: indeed, 
he hates the very thought of a school. He even becomes 
pleasantly angry if anyone attempts to classify authors as 
romantics, realists, naturalists, etc. Every great author 
is for him a man, not a formula. He can hardly mention 
the word “formula” without contempt. ‘‘ No secret of 
eternal life for our books,” he declares, ‘‘can be found 
among the formulas of art, any more than for our bodies 
in a prescribed combination of drugs.” Again, “ the truth 
is, that more than one kind of intellectual cowardice hides 
behind the literary formulas.’ And once more, in reference 
to the good artist: “‘ It is in the impartial practice of life, 
if anywhere, that the promise of perfection for his art can 
be found, rather than in the absurd formulas trying to 
prescribe this or that particular method of technique or 
conception.” This may suggest to the pedantic that Mr. 
Conrad has no critical standards, and he certainly prefers 
to portray an author as he is rather than to measure him 
with a tape as if for a suit of clothes. And he is right ; 
for to portray an author truthfully is to measure him in a 
far profounder sense than to measure his waist and the 
outside of his leg with a tape. Mr. Conrad’s quest is the 
soul of his author. If it be a noble soul, he has a welcome 
for it, as Plutarch had in his historical biographies. He 
may not agree with Maupassant’s deterministic view of 
life, but he salutes it in passing with the remark: ‘‘ The 
worth of every conviction consists precisely in the stead- 
fastness with which it is held.” His first demand of an 
author is truth—not absolute truth, but the truth that 
is in him. “ At the heart of fiction,” he declares, ‘‘ even 
the least worthy of the name, some sort of truth 


can be found—if only the truth of a childish theatrical 
ardour in the game of life, as in the novels of Dumas the 
father.” 





He claims, indeed, that fiction is nearer truth than 
history : 

Fiction is history, human history, or it is nothing. But it is 
also more than that; it stands on firmer ground, being based on 
the reality of forms and the observation of social phenomena, whereas 
history is based on documents, and the reading of print and hand- 
writing—on second-hand impression. Thus fiction is nearer truth, 
But let that pass. A historian may be an artist, too, and a novelist 
is a historian, the preserver, the keeper, the expounder, of human 
experience. 

I confess I dislike this contention among the various 
literary forms—poetry, fiction, history, biography, drama 
and essay—as to which of them is nearest grace. It is not 
the form that seizes the truth, but the imagination of the 
artist working through the form. Imagination and the 
sense of life are as necessary to a good historian as to a good 
novelist. Artists need not quarrel for precedence in a 
world in which all the great books that have so far been 
written could be packed into a single small room. At the 
same time, it is well that a novelist should take his art as 
seriously as Aristotle took the art of poetry. It often 
requires an exaggeration to bring the truth into prominence. 
And, in any case, the exaggerations of the novelists have 
as a rule been modest compared to the exaggerations of the 
poets. 

If Mr. Conrad is to be believed, however, the novelist is 
the rival, not only of the historian, but of the moralist. 
He warmly denies that he is a didactic writer, but at least 
he holds that in all great fiction a moral is implicit that he 
who runs may read : 

That a sacrifice must be made, that something has to be given up, 
is the truth engraved in the innermost recesses of the fair temple 
built for our edification by the masters of fiction. There is no other 
secret behind the curtain. All adventure, all love, every success 
is resumed in the supreme energy of an act of renunciation. 


One would have to think hard in order to fit Tristram 
Shandy and The Pickwick Papers into this—if I may so call 
it—formula. And, perhaps, it is a formula more suitable 
to tragic than to comic writing. Mr. Conrad as critic indeed 
often seems to be defining his own art rather than the 
art of fiction in general. He knows what he himself is 
aiming at in literature, and he looks for the same fine 
purpose in his fellow-writers. We feel this, for instance, 
when he requires of the novelist “‘ many acts of faith of 
which the first would be the cherishing of an undying hope.” 
This, he declares, “ is the God-sent form of trust in the magic 
force and inspiration belonging to the life of this earth.” 
“To be hopeful in an artistic sense,” he adds, “ it is not 
necessary to think that the world is good. It is enough to 
believe that there is no impossibility of its being made so.” 
There surely speaks the author of Youth and Typhoon. 
And there is the image of the same author in the remark 
that “I would ask that in his dealings with mankind he 
should be capable of giving a tender recognition to their 
obscure virtues.” Mr. Conrad cannot escape from the 
shadow of his own genius. It falls on every page of his 
criticism as fatally as any formula, though more beautifully. 
His protest against what has been called “ stylism” is 
simply the protest of one who did not approach the art of 
literature through that door. He is praising not merely 
Maupassant but his ideal self when he tells us: 

His proceeding was not to group expressive words, that mean 
nothing, around misty and mysterious shapes dear to muddled 
intellects and belonging neither to earth nor to heaven. His vision 
by a more scrupulous, prolonged and devoted attention to the 
aspects of the visible world, discovered at last the right words as if 
miraculously impressed for him upon the face of things and events. 
That, no doubt, is how Mr. Conrad learned the art of 

great writing, and we may read autobiography into his 
praise of Maupassant again when he says: ‘“‘ He stoops 
to no littleness in his art—least of all to the miserable vanity 
of a catching phrase.”’ But his appreciation of Maupassant, 
though admirable in so far as it defines certain qualities in 
his own and Maupassant’s work, is phrased in a manner 
that savours of intolerance of the work of many other good 
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writers, from Shakespeare to Dickens and, if one may include 
a more diminutive artist, Stevenson. Thus he observes : 

He will not be led into perdition by the seductions of sentiment, 
of eloquence, of humour, of pathos ; of all that splendid pageant of 
faults that pass between the writer and his probity on the blank 
sheet of paper, like the glittering cortege of deadly sins before the 
austere anchorite in the desert air of the Thebaide. 

Maupassant’s austerity may have been an excellent 
thing for Maupassant, but to write like this is surely to 
degrade austerity into a formula. That “ splendid pageant 
of faults” may well be the salvation of another writer. 
We may admit that they remain faults unless they fit in 
as organic parts of a writer’s work. But Maupassant was a 
lesser, not a greater, writer in so far as he was unable so 
to fit them in. 

It would be unfair to suggest, however, that Mr. Conrad 
merely emphasises in other writers those qualities which he 
himself either possesses or desires to possess. Most good 
portraits are double portraits: they portray both the 
painter and the sitter. Mr. Conrad always does justice 
to his sitter, as when he writes: ‘Henry James is the 
historian of fine consciences,’ or as when he says of 
Maupassant: ‘It cannot be denied that he thinks very 
little. In him extreme energy of perception achieves great 
results, as in men of action the energy of force and desire.” 
At the same time, we read the book for the light it throws, 
not on this or that author or the Polish question or the 
question of unsinkable ships, but on Mr. Conrad himself. 
The essay on Anatole France, for instance, interests us largely 
because it reminds us that Mr. Conrad is as impatient of 
political panaceas as of literary formulas. He remembers 
that Anatole France is a Socialist, and he comments cheer- 
fully: “He will disregard the stupidity of the dogma 
and the unlovely form of the ideal. His art will find its 
own beauty in the imaginative presentation of wrongs, of 
errors, and miseries that call aloud for redress.”’ He 
commands the artist to hope, but he clearly forbids anybody 
to hope too much. His “ Note on the Polish Problem ” 
shows that during the war the most he hoped for his country 
was an Anglo-French protectorate. Humanitarians simply 
horrify him with their dreams. He hates impossibilism as 
he hates the talk about unsinkable ships. But, perhaps, 
what he really hates most, both in politics and in ships, is 
the blind worship of machinery. He looks on Socialism, I 
fancy, as an attempt to build an unsinkable State—a mon- 
strous political Titanic,’ defiant of the facts of nature and 
foredoomed to catastrophe. And how he hates the Titanic, 
this old master of a sailing-ship! He has little that is good 
to say, indeed, of any steam vessels, at least of cargo steam 
vessels—‘‘ a suggestion of a low parody directed at noble 
predecessors by an improved generation of dull mechanical 
toilers, conceited and without grace.” Progress? He 
retorts that “ the tinning of salmon was ‘ progress.’” And 
yet, when he met the men of the merchant service during 
the war, he had to admit that “ men don’t change.” But 
all the same he is right in insisting that the man who blindly 
worships a machine, political, nautical or literary, is a fool. 
On the other hand, that is no argument against making use 
of machines. The machine, like the literary formula, is a 
convenience. Even the Socialist State would only be a 
convenience. It would in all probability not be a bit 
more alarming than a button-hook or a lead pencil. 

Rosert Lynp. 


THE IMPERIALIST 
Cecil Rhodes. By Basi Witu1ams. Constable. 135s. 


In a letter to Mr. Wells the late William James said 
that “callousness to abstract justice is the sinister feature 
and, to me as well as to you, the incomprehensible feature, 
of our U.S. civilisation. . . . ‘Scoundrelly,’ as you say, 
but understandable, ‘from the point of view of parties 
interested "—but understandable in onlooking citizens only 
as a symptom of the moral fiabbiness born of the exclusive 








worship of the bitch-goddess Success. That—with the 
squalid cash interpretation put on the word success—is 
our national disease.” Any impartial Englishman will be 
forced to admit that the disease is not exclusively American. 
Indeed, in reading this careful, if not very inspiriting, life 
of Rhodes, one is driven to ponder whether any nationalist 
or imperialist creeds can be compatible with abstract 
justice. Rhodes, it may be admitted at once, was a 
dreamer, an idealist, a man who valued money for its 
power and guessed that money’s power was limited; he 
was a man of intellectual breadth if narrow character, - 
yet all his best work was doomed from the outset by his 
disregard for abstract justice, and that disregard was bred 
in him by his blind faith in the divine mission of the English 
race. When he was twenty-four years old he drew up a 
will, in which he devised the foundation of a Secret Society 
with the object of extending British rule throughout the 
world. He looked forward to the occupation by British 
settlers of the entire continent of Africa, the Holy Land, 
the Euphrates valley, Cyprus and Candia, the whole of 
South America, all the Pacific Islands, the Malay Archipel- 
ago, the Chinese and Japanese sea-coasts, and the recovery 
of the United States as an integral part of the British 
Empire. Mr. Williams asks us to find “ something pathetic 
in the crudeness of the idea—the grandiose completeness 
with which the details were filled in’; but he admits 
that in essentials Rhodes never departed from this plan 
of world-making, with its ignorant insolence, its impudent 
dismissal of the great Latin culture and the deep wisdom 
of the East. There is, indeed, no evidence in this book that 
Rhodes ever considered in what civilisation consisted, nor 
what was the purpose of life. He himself suffered from a 
disease which, when it is not productive of lassitude, often 
produces great energy, and his one idea in life was hard, 
unremitting labour. He seems to have had no use for 
leisure, or for any culture that was not utilitarian. It is 
true that he read Gibbon and traced a connection between 
‘“‘Gibbon’s account of the grandeur of Imperial Rome and 
his own idea of Great Britain’s Imperial mission.”’ Other- 
wise his reading seems to have been strictly confined to 
books of a practical kind—‘‘ books likely to help him in 
his own schemes, mining regulations of all countries,” and 
‘‘ treatises on federal schemes in Canada and Australia.” 
He had, however, real taste and interest in architecture, 
and Groote Schuur is a tribute to his high-handed manner 
with money. There is no evidence, however, that he ever 
allowed his more poetical side to interfere with his schemes 
or with his motives. He was unscrupulous both in the 
men and the means he used to get what he wanted, and 
Mr. Williams, though he thinks of Rhodes as a hero, does 
not attempt to condone his complicity in the Jameson 
Raid. 

Yet one will not be fair to Rhodes if one accepts the 
view, held in her late years by his one-time admirer, Olive 
Schreiner, that Rhodes was a kind of lesser and more 
mischievous Buonaparte. Although we believe his ideal 
was a false one, it was an ideal. He was unaware of the 
possibility of abstract justice, but he could be just enough 
in the particular case, when the administration of justice 
neither went against his preconceptions nor hindered his 
projects. One of his definite preconceptions was that 
black men had been left in Africa to work for white men. 
Harcourt’s taunt that “ Mr. Rhodes is a very reasonable 
man. He only wants two things—Protection and Slavery ” 
may not be quite fair; but there is no question that he 
believed that white men had the right to compel black 
men to work. He seems to have been, by nature, incapable 
of considering the deeper problems at issue in the colonisa- 
tion of such a country as Africa—for instance, there is 
no sign that he ever attempted to balance his opening of 
the diamond-fields with his expressed detestation of the 
fashionable classes in Europe and America, on whose 
patronage his own huge income depended. If his attitude 
to the African was thus coloured by his preconceptions, 
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his attitude to the Dutch was coloured by his hopes for 
the future. Mr. Williams shows plainly enough that Rhodes 
was not anti-Dutch. He was a South African in the sense 
that he preferred the Dutch settler to the English visitor, 
in the sense that he looked for a white South Africa with 
English and Dutch on equal terms. But he wanted the 
English to define the terms of equality. A Protectionist 
himself, the protectionist system of the Transvaal horrified 
him. He simply could not understand any political idea, 
Dutch, German or Portuguese, which interfered at all with 
the extension of British influence or the expansion of 
British territory. We have no sympathy with those— 
if there be any such now—who try to make out that Kruger 
and the Transvaal Government was anything but corrupt 
and politically stupid. The fact that Jameson fomented 
discontent and agitation does not in the least affect the 
fact that the Uitlander had genuine grievances. Mr. 
Williams is especially good in his chapter on the causes 
leading up to the Raid, and on the Raid itself, but he 
never explains how Rhodes came to acquiesce in so crazy 
a scheme. He puts it down partly to health, partly to the 
ill-effects of power and success. But none of these seems 
sufficient to explain the extreme folly of the Raid. It is 
noticeable in Rhodes’ career not for its rascality but for 
its stupidity. He had often enough—as in the contest 
with Barnato—not deserved success; he had never before 
actually courted failure. It is possible that his continued 
association with men of indifferent honesty and inferior 
brains contributed to the self-blindness which overtook 
him. Anyhow, with the Raid came the end of Rhodes’ 
active career as an Empire-maker. His appearance in a 
series called ‘‘ Makers of the Nineteenth Century” raises 
awkward questions. His chief claim to our remembrance 
is that he was a dreamer who had the power of money- 
making, and that in his death he did make his fortune 
subserve his dreams. That he was a benefactor, even 
materially, to his own country, may be doubted: it is at 
least arguable that but for the Raid the Dutch-English 
problem in South Africa would have been settled without 
a war. His services to South Africa are less disputable— 
he never allowed the glitter of his diamonds and his gold 
to blind him to the needs of making of Africa a place of 
permanent industry. 


THE ORIGIN OF MAN 


The Origin of Man. By Carvern Reap. 
University Press. 18s. 


Mr. Read has succeeded in achieving what is a difficult 
and rare feat: he has written an original and valuable 
scientific work which at the same time can be read with 
understanding and interest by the layman. The origin of 
man from some ancestor of the anthropoid apes, after being 
for many years a subject of vehement controversy for 
statesmen and clergymen, is now pretty generally accepted. 
It is recognised that the Darwinian hypothesis is not in- 
compatible with religion or even with superstition. But 
though we are all now on the side of the monkeys, the 
scientist is not satisfied. Between two million and three 
and a-half million years ago, in an Oligocene forest, an ape- 
like creature left the tree-tops and began that tremendous 
metamorphosis which has culminated in—us. In the 
history of the earth there has been nothing comparable to 
this gigantic revolution or evolution. The gorilla and the 
chimpanzee live to-day in tropical forests very much the 
same kind of life as did their and our common ancestor 
three million years ago; the Oligocene enteledonts, chali- 
cotheres, and macherodonts have developed into pigs, 
horses, and cats, but the change has made no appreciable 
difference to the history of terrestrial life. The tiger may 
have a different body and a larger brain than the machero- 
dont, but its civilisation remains the same. The social 
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system, art, science, religion, ‘‘ kultur” of ape, pig, horse 


and cat have, then, remained the same for the last three 
million years. And then consider what a piece of work 
is man compared with a gorilla. Yet they both descend 
from the same ancestor. Our Oligocene forefather and the 
Oligocene forefather of the chimpanzee in the Zoological 
Gardens had the same brain and the same body, and lived 
precisely the same kind of life in the same trees. There 
must have been some cause, some tremendous event, which 
separated our paths in that primeval forest, leaving the 
chimpanzee chewing a straw behind the bars of a cage. 
Mr. Read has searched for and, as he thinks, found the 
cause of this extraordinary differentiation. His theory, 
when baldly stated, may seem inadequate, but it is worked 
out with great skill, and he makes a very good case for it. 
His contention is that the differences between man and his 
nearest relatives, the apes, can all be traced to a single 
variation, the adoption of a flesh-diet. The anthropoids 
are all mainly frugivorous, but ‘“‘ Man is everywhere more 
or less carnivorous.” It follows, Mr. Read argues, that 
man’s ape-like ancestor must have changed from a fruit diet 
to a flesh diet. This would have had tremendous effects 
upon his physical and mental and social life, effects sufficient 
to account for the difference between the writer of this 
review and the chimpanzee at the Zoo. How and why 
exactly the change came we cannot say. A change of 
climate from tropical to temperate conditions may have 
deprived a family of anthropoids of their vegetable diet 
in winter and driven them to animal food. Mr. Read, 
however, argues that it would have been sufficient for one 
“fateful ape” to acquire a preference for meat over vege- 
tables. For the real effect of this change would be to 
convert the fruit-eating ape into a hunter. Mr. Read is at 
his best in tracing the effect of the adoption of a hunting 
life upon man’s ancestor. He would leave the trees for 
the ground and the forests for the plain ; natural selection 
operating in the new life would gradually alter his physical 
structure, give him an erect attitude, straighten his legs, 
form his feet for walking and running, and his whole body 
for swiftness and agility in running down and leaping upon 
and grappling with his prey. But even more important 
would be the effect upon his brain. Not naturally adapted 
to hunting, he would have to rely upon swiftness and cunning 
and to co-operation in a hunting pack. The pages in which 
Mr. Read traces the evolution of primeval man, a kind of 
wolf-ape, in his hunting pack are extraordinarily interesting 
and suggestive, particularly because he relates it to facts 
in the existing psychology of man and of society. 

Mr. Read does not end with the hunting human pack. 
Four-fifths of his book deal with subsequent evolution of 
beliefs in magic, animism, totemism, ete. This part of his . 
book is full of valuable and interesting discussions, but 
he is here on more familiar ground and there is less scope for 
an original contribution. In fact, he would have been 
better advised to make two books out of his material instead 
of one. His first seventy pages, which are much the most 
valuable, are overshadowed and overweighted by what 
follows, and while his first seventy pages would have 
gained by expansion and elaboration, the remainder would 
not suffer by compression and excision. 


A HUMAN DOCUMENT 


A Young Girl's Diary. Translated by Epren and CEepar 
Paut. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Most people, during some particularly stirring period 
of adolescence, have begun a diary into which they poured 
their most secret and burning thoughts, and have given 
it up after a tew months. When in later years they have 
come across it, after reading a few pages with mingled 
shame and amusement, they have thrown it upon the pile 
of papers to be destroyed. In the ’nineties a little girl 
in Vienna kept one of these diaries with unusual assiduity. 
She began it at the age ot eleven and did not abandon it 
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until fourteen. During three years everything of interest 
in her life, outside events, birthday parties, rows at school, 
and her most secret thoughts and feelings, were entered 
here. The diary was a deadly secret, kept under lock and 
key. Only in moments of rapturous confidence she some- 
times read extracts to her bosom friend. At the age of 
fourteen in a great family upheaval she laid it aside. But 
when in later life she came across it again, instead of tearing 
it up, she gave it to the International Psychoanalytical 
Society. 

It reflects the mind of a little girl with a clearness and a 
completeness probably unparalleled. Moreover, it is the 
mind of an entirely normal and healthy little girl. Gretel 
Lainer (the name chosen by the Psychoanalytical Society) 
belongs to the Casanova type of autobiographer rather 
than to that of Rousseau and Marie Bashkirtsheff. She is 
singularly little troubled with her own personality. She 
writes from a breathless interest in the world around rather 
than from any morbid taste for introspection or self 
explanation. Of course she sees, hears, and repeats far 
more than she can understand. As caretakers leave the 
great rooms in the house locked up and keep one or two 
rooms in the basement for their own use, where they live 
snug and cramped as in a cottage, so children who live 
with grown up people make a tiny world for themselves 
with pleasures, troubles and events of its own. They 
peep out into the larger world, but they live snug and 
absorbed in their own corner. 

Gretel’s little world, like her large one, is on the whole 
very pleasant. It is a place of bustling interest and 
emotions, of hairbreadth escapes, of mountains which 
would appear molehills to grown up people, but which 
are high enough for the little feet which have to cross them. 
A new teacher at school, a new hat, her father’s promotion, 
her sister’s admirer, a slight coolness with her dearest 
friend are all events of breathless and romantic interest. 

But the thing which looms largest in Greta’s world is 
the question of sex. It is for this reason presumably that 
the diary has been labelled by its English publishers as 
‘‘intended for the use of members of the Educational, 
Medical and Legal professions only.”” The book is eminently 
unsuitable for children because it contains a great many 
statements which are wrong or misleading. But it is 
difficult to understand why any class of grown up people 
should be warned off it. Nothing could be more healthy 
minded, less indecent or morbid than Greta’s interest in 
sex questions. In one of those rows which occur periodically 
in most schools about improper conversation, Greta and 
her friend Hella were cross-questioned by the headmistress 
as to what they had been talking about to one of the new 
girls. ‘‘ Hella would not say at first,” says Greta, “ but 
then she said in as few words as possible, ‘ about getting 
babies and about being married!’” These were the 
questions which they felt instinctively were of more interest 
and importance than anything which they were taught at 
school, and which they were determined to investigate 
for themselves. 

One great difficulty met them on the threshold. In this 
case all the ordinary channels of information were blocked. 
Such books as they could get hold of were of little or no 
use. As Greta’s elder sister said, ‘“‘ You ean’t find a 
tenth of all those things in the Encyclopedia, and what 
you do find is no good. In these matters it is absolutely 
no good depending on books.” It was equally impossible 
to find out from parents or teachers. Greta was in most 
respects singularly fortunate in her parents. As reflected 
in their little girl’s diary both her father and mother were 
very cultured, affectionate people, who gave a great deal 
of thought to the education of their children. They spent 
much of their time with them, and the diary is full of stories 
illustrating their kindness and intelligence. In spite of this 


she felt. it quite impossible to speak to either of her parents 
about the question which was of paramount importance in 
her own mind at this time. 


She felt instinctively that 





they would have been shocked or embarrassed. The whole 
question was somehow taboo. 

Greta and Hella were determined to pursue their enquiries 
nevertheless. Eager, intelligent, essentially decent, and 
almost scientific in their methods, these little girls took 
three years of constant, secret and often painful investi- 
gation to find out. what any sensible grown up person could 
have told them in half an hour. They followed up all 
kinds of odd subterranean channels. They learnt trom 
girls at school, from little boys they played with, from 
servants, from chance remarks of their parents, from books. 
All their discoveries were recorded, tested in the light of 
previous knowledge, and fitted into a general theory, 
This extract from a letter from Hella illustrates their 
methods, “There was a word which she and the mayor's 
wife used more than once, and I don’t know what 
it means and I am sure you don’t either, darling Rita, 
namely, ‘segsuel’ (sic.). She said something about ‘ segsuel 
intercourse.’ Now, when people talk about ‘ intercourse’ 
we know quite well that it has a special meaning, but 
segsuel, that is the question. We must find out.” 

They found out, of course, as they always did find out 
in the end. By the time they were fourteen there were 
few important facts about sex which they had not found 
out. But their knowledge was always surreptitiously 
acquired, and often inaccurate, as knowledge picked up 
from children and servants is apt to be. Greta felt this 
herself, ‘‘ Dora knows more than I do,” she writes, “ at 
least, not more but better.” Most of the important dis- 
coveries are prefaced by a half-scandalised “‘ So that is it,” 
followed by some curious piece of adult information, half 
right and half wrong. The child herself is generally be- 
wildered by her discoveries at first, and only after some 
adjustment can fit them into her theories of life. For 
instance, “‘ They say that Captain X. has ruined himself 
over women. Hella and I can’t understand that. Even 
though ladies are very fond of chocolates and flowers, yet 
one couldn’t possibly spend all one’s money on them.” 

“ But, Gretel,” said her mother on one occasion when 
her little daughter inadvertently let out some amazing 
piece of information. ‘‘ But, Gretel, how do you know 
these things?’ She had never told her, never mentioned 
such things in her presence. Perhaps it was natural that 
she should assume she knew nothing of them. She had 
not noticed that her child had left the nursery and crept 
down into the room where the grown up people were sitting. 


NATURAL HISTORY 


Nature All the Year Round. By J. Arraur TuHomson, 
M.A., LL.D. With 52 Illustrations by Atice M. 


Davipson. The Pilgrim Press. 12s. 6d. 


Will the children of the present and succeeding genera- 
tions ever realise how extraordinarily fortunate they are? 
One can, perhaps, hardly expect it. It is only those whose 
childish curiosity about natural objects was choked to 
death by “Moral Lessons from the Bee” and similar 
literature who can appreciate to the full the benefits con- 
ferred by such a writer as Professor Thomson on the rising 
generation. For though every child may not be born 
with the tastes of a naturalist, few, one imagines, would 
fail to acquire some of them after a country walk in company 
with Professor Thomson. And to read Nature All the 
Year Round is very nearly as good as a series of such walks. 
In his perfectly simple, easy, flowing style, the author tells 
us things—interesting, exciting, intimate things—about 
the flowers and the creatures with whom, previously, we 
had but a nodding acquaintance. 

How many people, young or old, know the mysteries that 
go to the making of a spider’s web? How many know her 
artful use of it when it is made? ‘Taking her station 
upon the centre of her web, or, more usually, in a nest at 
some distance, connected with the hub by a strong signal 
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line, the spider awaits her prey. She sometimes stands 
stiffly for hours in what looks like an uncomfortably strained 
position, holding the signal line with one foot, »ad keeping 
the web taut. As soon as a vibration telis her that an 
insect has touched the web, she relaxes her hold, and this 
seems to make the entanglement more certain. The 
stretching and letting go again may be repeated several 
times for safety’s sake. . . . The spider’s device of holding 
taut and then letting loose seems of some importance. The 
web is a delicately adjusted system which allows vibrations 
to travel from part to part, but we must remember the 
spider’s side—an exquisite sense of touch which enables the 
spinner in her net to distinguish, quite apart from vision, 
the vibrations due to a wasp who is unwelcome, or to a 
fly who is welcome, or to a male visitor of her own race who 
may or may not be weleome—usually not.” 

From cover to cover Professor Thomson’s book is packed 
with information and engrossing stories. One turns the 
pages at random and finds many wonderful unguessed facts, 
which yet, once presented, drop so perfectly into Nature’s 
jig-saw, that one feels one ought always to have known 
them. Others, again, are totally surprising; as that “ the 
squirrel is naturally a vegetarian but, like some human 
vegetarians, it is subject to temptation. One of the 
temptations is the plump squab of the wood pigeon.” 

Man’s ill-considered interference is touched upon. “* Euro- 
pean trout were successfully introduced into Tasmanian 
rivers. The trout devoured the young dragon-flies. But 
the dragon-flies live on insects which they catch on the wing, 
and many of these insects are injurious to crops and trees. 
So the introduction of trout into Tasmania has meant a 
tax on farmers and fruit growers.” 

One could multiply quotations without end. But nothing 
will give the full flavour cf Professor Thhomson’s book but 
the book itself. It is written for children and for those who 
prepare Nature Talks for the young. But many a “ grown- 
up” whose childhood knew no such delights will enjoy 
filling the gap in a deficient education—as the reviewer 
is fain to confess that he has done. This is a book easy to 
open and almost impossible to close. 
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10s. 6d. 

In September, 1920, Mrs. Sheridan, with the permission 
and protection of the Russian authorities,, set out for Moscow 
to make portrait busts of the Bolshevik leaders. She 
stayed in Russia about two months, and during that time 
she kept a diary, in which the events of each day, her 
experiences under the Soviet system, and her impressions of the 
Revolutionaries are set down in a simple and familiar way. 
This diary, many pages of which were printed in the Times 
immediately after her return, has now been published 
under the title of Russian Portraits. When Mrs. Sheridan’s 
account of her journey first appeared it provoked a good 
deal of criticism, but it was read with great interest by a 
public always eager for gossip about celebrated people. 

The novelty of this book lies in the fact that Mrs. Sheridan 
is neither a journalist nor a politician. Many emissaries 
from these professions have penetrated into the very heart 
of Russia, and have written on their return the books they 
had intended to write. Mrs. Sheridan went simply as an 
artist, moved by the spirit of adventure, and she was 
received and entertained as such. She had no precon- 
ceived theories to test, no mandate, no mission. The 
justification for her journey—if it need one—must be 
sought not here in what she has said or thought about 
her excursion, but in the sculpture-gallery where her busts 
are now being exhibited. The book is a mere side-show 
and should be approached in that spirit. It is written 
without pretension, and without much skill. It has many 
faults of taste. When we find that the words “ Good-bye, 
wonder world, good-bye, good-bye,” occur to her as she 





crosses the frontier on her way home, when after she has 
described a fit ot homesickness she reproduces on the 
opposite page a beautiful photograph of Margaret and 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan—her two small children— 
kissing each other. we are disinclined to take her opinions 
very seriously. 

Yet these mistakes do not destroy our interest in what 
Mrs. Sheridan has to tell us. She is at once open-minded 
and full of sympathy, two qualities as rare as they are 
valuable. She is courageous, but her courage—like a 
child’s—has a tremor in it, and this, too, is attractive. Even 
her vanity—few diarists escape it—fails to irritate; it is so 
free from complacency and self-consciousness. Perhaps 
the best parts of the book are the actual descriptions of 
Lenin, Trotsky and her other models. They are like 
flashlight photographs, and give us a lurid idea of these 
men and their background. After days of discouraged 
waiting, she would be hurried, her arms full of clay, into 
the holy of holies, and allowed a few hours in which to 
struggle feverishly with her self-appointed task. She records 
all these experiences in a vivid and amusing way. She is 
an eye-witness. The book is neither witty nor profound, 
but on the other hand (we should be grateful) it is never 
dull. 


A WORD WHICH HAS LOST ITS 
MEANING 


The Evolution of Revolution. By H. M. Hynpman. Grant 
Richards, Ltd. 21s. 


Mr. Hyndman, in his eighth decade, has produced his 
tenth book, not counting a thousand pamphlets and articles, 
and most readers would agree that it is the best thing he 
has written. It is really a very remarkable production. 
In four hundred well-written and generally interesting 
pages he gives us his own “ Outline of History,” from 
the most primitive human society, through “the rise and 
fall of slavery,” ‘“‘the Europe of the Middle Ages,” “‘the two 
great Bourgeois Revolutions,” and the nineteenth century, 
down to “the Present Time.” Without a reference or a 
footnote—almost as if he had continuously dictated the 
entire volume out of his head—he surveys the whole 
evolution of society from the mammoth to the motor-car. 
He disdains the “ prehistoric peeps” of Mr. H. G. Wells, 
and generally makes much less of the astronomical, geo- 
logical and climatic factors in human evolution. Central 
Asia and Sumeria are both outside his picture, and we 
suspect that he disbelieves even more than Mr. Wells in 
“great men.” He retains his admiration for what he 
describes as the “ Primitive Communism ”’ of our ancestors 
before they unluckily invented private property and 
Capitalism. We wish we could share his simple faith 
that, in the Neolithic “ gens,” “ under these conditions 
of natural production for the social and personal use of 
each and all, and equitable sharing of the results of the 
general toil, there were no economic or social antagonisms 
whatever within the groups themselves.” But some 
readers will turn with greater interest to the last chapter, 
in which Mr. Hyndman talks of many things—the War, 
German Social Democracy, the Russian Revolution, Bol- 
shevism and the Co-operative Commonwealth of To-morrow, 
in which we shall get back, of course, in another form, to 
the Communism from which, several million years ago, 
Mr. Hyndman thinks that we started. 

Mr. Hyndman has written a pleasant and, within its 
limitations, an instructive book, with not a few pregnant 
observations and shrewd criticisms. We can imagine that 
Mr. G. D. H. Cole would dismiss it as ‘‘ Early Victorian.” 
What is interesting is to notice how the word “‘ revolution ” 
has lost any sense of suddenness, or illegality, or violence, 
or confiscation, or simultaneity of alteration. It is, mani- 
festly, still a pleasant word to Mr. Hyndman, but the 
result of his book is to make clear that it designates no 
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One of the 
BEST WRITERS 


NATURE 


has again enriched the World's 
Nature Study by his latest Book :- 


NATURE ALL 
THE 
YEAR ROUND 


With 52 Illustrations by Atice M. Davipson. 
Three-colour Frontispiece. 


Crown 4to. 12/6 net. Cloth boards, 
postage Is. extra. 


All Nature lovers know the works of J. ARTHUR 

THOMSON, M.A., LL.D. (Professor of Natural 

History, Aberdeen University), whose name is very 
familiar to readers of 
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In this book there is a charm of style and freedom 
from technicalities which makes the book most suit- 
able for Home reading, and parents will find it an 
excellent Gift Book for the young folks. 


Special attention is directed to the delightful 
illustrations throughout the work. ... : All these 
have been drawn under the closest co-operation with 
the author, and their accuracy is unquestionable, 
whilst their delicacy and daintiness greatly enhance 
the interest and value of the book. 
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THE NEW METHOD OF LEARNING 
FRENCH AND SPANISH 


HEADMASTER’S STRIKING TRIBUTE. 


“‘ My wish is that it may soon make obsolete the hundreds 
of text-books on the French language that exist to-day.” 

The above statement occurs in the course of a striking 
tribute paid by the Headmaster of a well-known London 
School to the new Pelman method of learning French and 
Spanish. 

“IT am only too happy,” he says, speaking of the Pelman 
French Course, “to add one more voice to the chorus of 
approval that has greeted your Cours de Frangais. It merits 
a universal approval which, I feel sure, it will eventually 
obtain, if it has not obtained it already.” 

For the Pelman Modern Language Courses to obtain the 
approval of schoolmasters and educational authorities is 
indeed a striking proof of their merits. 

The great simplicity of these Courses—enabling anyone 
to learn French or Spanish in a natural, straightforward way 
and in about one-third the usual time—is already winning 
for them the warm and enthusiastic approval of the general 
public. 

This, of course, was only to be expected. 

But educational authorities, accustomed to their own 
methods of teaching, must naturally view any new method 
of learning Foreign Languages with a certain initial doubt 
and reserve. This very natural attitude has been completely 
broken down by the outstanding merits of the new method, 
and schoolmasters and expert linguists are amongst the 
most enthusiastic supporters of the Pelman method of learn- 
ing French and Spanish, full particulars of which readers 
can obtain to-day free of charge. 

The Pelman method is based on an entirely new principle. 
It presents no difficulties of any sort, and the very first lesson 
of either of the Courses will amaze you. There is not a 
word of English in either of them, yet you can read them 
with ease, and you could do so even if you didn’t possess the 
slightest previous knowledge of French or Spanish. It 
sounds almost incredible, but it is perfectly true. 

By following this method you can learn French or Spanish 
in about one-third the time usually required, and you will 
attain this proficiency without having to spend hours, days, 
and months studying complicated and dreary rules of grammar 
or memorising long vocabularies. 

There are no passages of French or Spanish to be put into 
English, and no passages of English to be put into French 
or Spanish. You learn either language in the natural way, 
just as you would do were you staying in France or Spain. 

This makes the study extremely interesting, so much so 
that once you begin it you will go on until you have completed 
the Course. By that time you will have acquired a thorough 
practical mastery of the language in question, and will be 
able to read, write, and speak French or Spanish fluently 
and correctly. 

Every reader who wishes to acquire a fluent knowledge of 
French or Spanish in a pleasant and easy way, avoiding 
the baffling barriers of grammatical complexities and yet 
enabling the student to speak and write either language 
correctly and grammatically, should at once call or write for 
particulars of the new Pelman method. . 

Call to-day and get full particulars of this remarkable 
system, or write for a free copy of “ How to Learn French,”’ 
or “ How to Learn Spanish ” (mentioning which you require), 
to the Pelman Institute (Modern Languages Dept), 
57 Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, London, W.C. I. 
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more than change. We have got back, in fact, to the 
wheels going round. The revolution is continuous and 
unceasing. Which is as much as to say that it “ never 
happens ” ! 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Mary Clifford. By G. M. Wituiams. J. W. Arrowsmith, Ltd., 
Bristol. 7s. 6d. 

The writing of biography is a difficult art and Miss Williams is to 
be congratulated on her achievement. The portraits of Mary Clifford 
scattered through the book show clearly enough the beauty and strength 
of her personality and the quality of humour which pervaded it. To 
present such a character in print is no easy task, yet, without knowing 
the original, we should say that it has been done. Miss Clifford was 
one of the earliest of women Guardians, and her advent clearly dis- 
turbed the old gentlemen who previously comprised the Board. She 
brought with her what must have been an entirely new point of view. 
A characteristic tale is told of her evidence before the Royal Commission 
on the Aged Poor which sat in 1893. ‘“‘ Do the old people complain,” 
she was asked, “‘ of the pea-soup because it is not properly cooked, or 
because it is not a proper article of diet?” Her answer was simple 
and to the point: “ The English poor don’t like pea-soup.” She was 
a keen Suffragist—although she deplored the activities of the 
militant s.ctioi—and a member of the National Union of Women 
Workers, of which she was elected President in 1908. And her home 
life seems to have been as full as her public life. Her family of brother 
and sisters, nephews and nieces always came first with her. She 
must have been an‘ideal aunt. Her philosophy of life is beautifully 
illustrated by her denunciation of dullness. ‘“‘ Dullness is not a weak- 
ness, it is a fraud—a real sin. No one has a right to be dull.” 


The Elder Edda. By Berraa S. Puitiporrs. Cambridge University 


Press. 21s. net. 


The Edda consists of thirty or forty poems or fragments of poems, 
most of which are preserved in a more or less mangled condition in 
the Icelandic Codex Regius in Copenhagen, which dates from the 
second half of the thirteenth century. These poems, a product 
of the Viking period, had been handed down by oral tradition for 
two or three centuries previous. 

Nearly all the older Eddic poems are pre-Christian, that is, prior 
approximately to the year 1000 a.p. Their chief peculiarity is that 
they present action in the direct speech of monologue or dialogue ; 
indeed, many of the Eddic poems consist of nothing else. In this 
they are strangely unlike that other variety of Norse literature more 
familiar to the average reader, namely, the Sagas, whose authors 
delight to describe pageant, battle and other vivid incident. This 
also distinguishes them from the highly picturesque Skaldic verse of 
the ninth and tenth centuries. Such a difference suggests the con- 
clusion that the writers of the earlier Eddic poems were debarred from 
acquiring the technique of narrative by a definite tradition in favour 
of dialogue. 

The thesis of Dr. Bertha Phillpotts’ book is that the older Eddic 
poems are the shattered remains of an ancient religious drama, and 
this she proceeds to develop through a study of the form, structure 
and content of the poems, their affinities with ancient festivals and 
religious drama, and a comparison with other early Scandinavian 
literature. 

The Eddic poems fall into two groups. The older group, in which 
the monologic or dialogic tendency is most noticeable, is mythological, 
and appears to proceed from a society which has not yet begun to 
question primitive traditions. The later group is heroic and evidently 
the production of an intellectually emancipated community. 

In the older Eddic poems, as we have received them, prose fre- 
quently appears among the verse, but there seems to be no doubt that 
this is a subsequent addition. The prose appears in three forms: 
as annotations, to replace lost verses, and as “ asides ’’ descriptive of 
the action; and Dr. Phillpotts shows very convincingly that the 
third form of these prose interruptions is superfluous, except in so far 
as it might serve as an illustration, rather than an explanation, of 
action which was no longer being seen (as drama) but heard (as recita- 
tion or reading), as when such a verse as 


Hail to thee, Loki, and take the crystal goblet 
Full of ancient mead 


is illustrated by the prose direction : Then Sif went forward and poured 
mead for Loki in a crystal goblet. 

Dr. Phillpotts’ classification of the subjects of Norwegian Eddic 
poetry into (1) poems which culminate in death or slaying, (2) poems 
which culminate in wooing or love-scenes, and (8) Flytings (sneering 
and gibing dialogues), will at once suggest to anyone who has read 
Sir James Frazer a primitive religious origin. 

Lack of space forbids us to trace the stages of Dr. Phillpotts’ able 
argument. She has produced a book of great interest not only to 
specialists in her subject but to all who are interested in anthropology, 
sociology and primitive literatures. Lovers of drama and poetry will 


be tempted to a study of the poems themselves, an English trans- 
lation of which has been published by the Viking Society. 





Aftermath : a Geographical Study of the Peace Terms. My Marton 
Newsicry. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

This is one of the most useful little books recently published. It 
is the book for which journalists, politicians and all people who go into 
questions arising out of the war have been waiting. Precise know- 
ledge of the new frontiers all over the world is essential to the intelligent 
discussion of the problems of foreign policy to-day. The opening 
chapter is a cogent analysis of the underlying principles of the Peace 
Treaty. The author shows that, whatever may have been the inten- 
tions of the framers, the Treaty does not establish a new world, that 
“‘on the contrary, it is itself but an expression. of the conflicting forces 
at work in the old one.” The reader will also find in this book informa- 
tion with regard to population and the natural riches of various terri- 
tories which have either changed hands or been given independence, 
We repeat it is an extremely useful, pointful book. 


Early Italian Literature. 
Blackie. 10s. 6d. 


The present volume, under the title of The Dawn of Italian Prose, 
presents an anthology of Italian prose prior to Dante. Except ten 
pages of extracts from documents ranging from 960 to 1227 «ap. 
all the selections date from the thirteenth century. In an appendix 
are collected examples of short informative notices in the vernacular 
which, Dr. Grillo remarks, can hardly be classed as literary prose. 
The collection is of interest not only to the student but to anyone who 
enjoys prowling among the curiosities of literature, for whom the 
extracts from the Romanzo della Tavola Rotonda, the Novellino, and 
the Milione of Marco Polo, are full of excellent entertainment. 

To English readers of modern Italian with a little knowledge of 
Latin, thirteenth century Italian presents {no more difficulty than 
our own Chaucer. 

Dr. Grillo prefaces his book with brief essays on “‘ The Origin of the 
Italian Language” and “Early Italian Prose.’ Considered from 
the student’s point of view, we think that the value of the book would 
be increased by a more detailed exposition of the process of transition 
from Latin to Italian and by a larger proportion of earlier examples 
among the prose selections. 


Vol. Il. By Ernesto Gritio, D.Litt. 


God and the Supernatural. Edited by Farser Curusenrt, O.S.F.C. 
Longmans. 15s. 

The essays in this book are an effort to present the Catholic case 
for a supernatural order. They are by different authors, and of very 
different merit, literary and theological. Unfortunately, the most 
readable, those on ‘‘The Supernatural,” “The Sacramental System” 
and “‘ Life after Death,” by Fr. Martindale, are the least helpful to 
the reader who is not already a Christian or a Catholic ; while Mr. 
Watkin’s very suggestive essays on “ Evil and the Church,” and the 
editor’s paper on “Christ” are not so easy to read as the ready and 
superficial pages of Mr. Ronald Knox. All of the authors, except 
Mr. Watkin, suffer somewhat from the disease which attacks nearly 
all professional men: they fail to recognise, or recognise unwillingly, 
unusual or heterodox manifestations of truth. They possess truth 
instead of believing that truth possesses them. This is a fault not at 
all confined to theologians ; but it is one of which theologians should 
be peculiarly aware. The fact—for we agree that it is a fact—that 
most men are to-day negligent of the supernatural, as it is exhibited 
by the traditional Catholic organisations and by Protestant bodies, 
is not proof that the supernatural does not get through at all to the 
ordinary man. Beauty, happiness, love, pain, even pleasure are 
vehicles of the supernatural to those who by temperament are dis- 
inclined to submit to the severe discipline of a naturalistic philosophy. 
The recent progress of art is curious evidence of a tendency to reject 
materialism, although one must admit that it shows little inclination 
to become more Christian. In his Hulsean Lectures a dozen years 
ago, Dr. Figgis pointed out that the controversy of our time is 
not the old one between religion and rationalism, but between 
Christianity and other religions. Since that was said, it has become 
truer. Mr. Knox, with the arrogance of the recent convert, will 
have it that Catholicism (from which he excludes, we presume, both 
the Churches of the East and the Churches in communion with Canter- 
bury) stands alone in its steadfast adherence to the supernatural. 
Such a judgment displays an amazing ignorance of modern philosophy 
as well as of modern religion and modern life. The truth is that 
Catholicism professes to possess the atlas of acountry which the vast 
majority of men, Christian and non-Christian, Eastern and Western, 
believe in. Of that atlas this volume is the latest exposition. It is 
mainly occupied with problems on which Latin Catholicism differs 
from other Christian bodies, not in belief, but in definition. We 
cannot here deal in detail with the essays, but the book can be 
recommended as an honest effort, in some of the essays a brilliant 
effort, to show that there need be no discrepancy between the truth 
and ancient modes of expressing it. 


The Gospels as Historical Documents. Part III.: The Fourth Gospel 
By V. H. Stanton. Cambridge University Press. 20s. 

Dr. Stanton has at length”"completed what is one of the best and 
most scholarly synopses of the evangelical problem, He makes no 
pretension to the originality of Dr. Abbott, and he is entirely free 
from the eccentricity which mars so much biblical criticism, especially 
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From Putnam’s Spring List. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY 
OF JAPAN. 


By KATSURO HARA. Cloth. 15s. net. 
An intensely interesting volume, published with the co- 
operation of the Yamato Society of Tokyo. 
THE COMEDIENNE. | 
By WLADYSLAW STANISLAW REYMONT. Cloth. 


8s. 6d. net. 
A gripping tale of Polish life. 


THE BAD MAN. 
By CHARLES HANSON TOWNE. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 
The novel of the play of the same name by PoRTER EMERSON 
BRowNE—and is the story of a Mexican bandit chief, as exciting 
as it is humorous. 


MASTER AUCTION. 
By FLORENCE IRWIN. Cloth. 7s. 
A book for the more advanced player. 


INTIMATE GOLF TALKS. 


By ELDON JESSUP (Associate Editor of .‘‘ Outing ’’) 
and JOHN DUNCAN DUNN. With 82 Iilustrations. 
18s. net. 


GATHERING THE FORCES. 
By WALT WHITMAN. 2 vols. Limited Edition. 90s. net. 
A literary event of the utmost importance. Newly discovered 
writings by WHITMAN. Collected by CLEVELAND RODGERS 
and JOHN BLACK. 


6d. net. 





24 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 








CHRISTOPHERS 





I We are bringing out in about a fortnight a new book by 

George A. Birmingham called ‘“‘ Lady Bountiful.” It is 
full of laughter and good humour, with just one hint of 
seriousness. The price will be the—now too unfamiliar 
—6s. net. A book that should not be missed. 


¢ Two books published at the end of last year are still in 

demand—Mr. Louis Golding’s ‘“‘ Forward from Babylon ”’ 
(8s. 6d. net), which the “‘ Observer” said was “ The 
best first novel since the war; and Mr. Nevinson’s 
“Original Sinners"’ (6s. net), which is doing well on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 


¢ A very important book is the new and much amplified 

edition which Mary Countess of Lovelace has prepared 
of “ Astarte,”’ the late Lord Lovelace’s famous contri- 
bution to the Byron story. The old edition was privately 
printed and limited to 200 copies, which command a very 
high price in the sale rooms. Lady Lovelace has added 
much new material, including sixty-three letters hitherto 
unpublished from the chief actors, Byron, Lord Byron, 
Mrs. Villiers, and Augusta herself. The circumstances 
which make the book remarkable have already been told 
in “ Ralph Earl of Lovelace,” which we published last 
year (10s. 6d. net). 


¢ Sir Almeric Fitzroy, a very distinguished Clerk to the 

Privy Council, is a direct descendant of the first Duke of 
Grafton, who played a considerable part in naval and 
political, as well as Court life, in the reign of Charles II. 
For “ Henry Duke of Grafton’ (12s. 6d. net), which 
we hope to have ready next month, Sir Almeric has 
quarried, not only in new historical material, but in the 
portrait galleries of Euston Hall and elsewhere, and his 
book will include many notable portraits not previously 
reproduced. 

















FOUR UNUSUAL NOVELS 


KNUT HAMSUN 


The first and most extraordinary novel by the winner of the 
Nobel Prize for Literature, 1920, is 


HUNGER 


“A GREAT BOOK.”’—Evening Standard. 
It will appeal to psychologists, labour theorists, all lovers of real 


literature, and especially to the general public. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 











MARGARET LOCKYER 


A picture of life in Serbia and Italy, seen from the — of view 
of a Croat Nationalist, makes the unusual setting of the novel 


FROM ANOTHER ANGLE 


“Exc. llent.”——Manchester Guardian. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. nex’ 








DOROTHY M. RICHARDSON 


Everyone abreast of modern literature reads Miss Richardson’s 
books. Her new book 


DEADLOCK 


is hailed as her best work. The Times Literary Supplement 
Says that it contains “‘ episodes and passages of richer beauty 
than are in any of her previous books.” Crown 8vo, 9s. net, 








HON. MRS. DOWDALL 


The author of ‘“‘ The Book of Martha,” “‘ Susie,”’ etc., is famous 
for her delightful vein of happy gossip. Her new novel is called 


THREE LOVING LADIES 


Crown 8vo, 9s. net 


“I settled down to enjoyment and I was not disappointed.” 
—Liverpool Courier. 








DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 2. 
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A Book Lover’s Book List 


THE RIVIERA OF MY OWN AFFAIRS 


oo The Princess Louise 


CORNICHE ROAD 7° “neces louise 


Sir Frederick Treves 





Bart., G.C.V.0., CB. LLD. 
With 92 Illustrations from 
photographs by the Author 


“ Equipped with an observant eye 
... @ Keen ear... a good camera 
and an easy, gracefu 
Frederick Treves has p 
book on the famous Grande Corniche 
which is not likely to be displaced 


for a good many years 
to come.”—T'imes. 25s. net 


THE CHALLENGE 
OF THE DEAD 


Stephen Graham 


In a vein of reminiscent reflection 
Mr. Stephen Graham here reveals his 
thoughts and visions as in 1920 he 
stood once more on the battlefields 
of Europe. He sees, in proportion 
and perspective, the evidence of 
things that remain and things that 
have gone, and the future as it could 
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“She gives to the world some 
amazing revelations of the intrigues 
at the most corrupt Court of Europe 
where she lived for over twenty 
years.""—Evening Standard. 


Her comments on men and mat- 
ters, both pre- and post-war, are 
not always such as might be looked 
for from the daughter of a king, so 
refreshingly demo- 2 ls. net 


cratic are they. 


LONDON 
RIVER 
H. M. Tomlinson 


A book of the Thames below Bridge, 
the Thames as gateway to the sea, 
to the world. And not so much the 
river itself as the life which is in- 
fluenced by it. The author gives us 
a series of word-pictures of the 
different aspects of down-river life, 
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of the Fourth Gospel. Dr. Stanton decides against the Johannine 
authorship, but argues in favour of an Ephesine origin, and has 
no hesitation in declaring that the Fourth Gospel bears unmistakable 
signs of apostolic influence, of first-hand knowledge. Here he is, we 
believe, in agreement with the most permanent scholarship. The 
very distinctiveness and difference of the Johannine Jesus precludes 
the theory of the evangelical romance which once held favour. No 
such picture of Christ would have stood a chance of being accepted 
as canonical and trustworthy, unless its authorship were unquestion- 
able. Dr. Stanton’s volume is particularly helpful in its discussion 
ofthe Logos doctrine, and he argues ably for his view that the author 
of the Gospel was a Christian before he became acquainted with 
Alexandrian philosophy. In this volume, as in those which have 
preceded it, Dr. Stanton lays needed stress on the relation of the 
written Gospels to the oral teaching in the first Christian assemblies. 


THE CITY 


HE City is not overpleased with the development 
of affairs in regard to Reparations, as it is beginning 
to realise that we are probably in for some years 

of depression, and that a further advance into Germany is 
a poor substitute for declining trade figures. Still, it is 
inclined to think that all the governments concerned are 
playing to their respective galleries, and that some settle- 
ment—on paper, at any rate—will yet be arrived at. Speak- 
ing at Newcastle at the end of last week, Sir Adam Nimmo, 
ex-president of the Mining Association of Great Britain, 
said that the coal industry was in an almost bankrupt 
sition, “‘ for the losses being made almost baffle compre- 
ension” ; he added that the coalowners and the coal- 
miners were companions in misfortune just now and that 
they had to share the misfortune together. It is true that 
the coal mines are doing very badly, as is practically 
every other industry ; but the reports coming out for last 
ear continue to show a flourishing position. The Powell 
uffryn Report shows that, notwithstanding the many 
difficulties and troubles of 1920, including the strike period, 
the profit is actually higher than in the previous year, 
being £625,008, as against £544,992 for 1919; the dividend 
is the same as for the previous year—viz., 20 per cent., free 
of Income Tax. The Fife Coal Company’s accounts show 
a net profit for the year 1920 of £220,158 as against £213,511 
for the previous year, but as no settlement of accounts had 
taken place with the Mines’ Department, these profits are 
stated to be only an estimate by the directors “on what 
they considered a safe basis,” so that probably there is a 
margin in hand. The dividend for the year is 17} per 
cent., which compares with 24 per cent. for the previous 
year, both free of Income Tax. At first sight this appears 
a reduction, but actually it is an increase, for last year one 
bonus share was given for every two shares held. The real 
dividend, therefore, works out at 26} per cent., free of 
Income Tax, which is equivalent to a dividend of 37} per 
cent. on the capital as it stood a year ago. 
* * * 


The profits made by those collieries owned by private 
pee or private companies cannot usually be ascertained, 

ut I have to thank a friend, who is a shareholder, for a 
copy of the report for 1920 of the Newbiggin Colliery Co., 
Ltd. On an issued capital of £164,140 this colliery made a 
net profit last year, after allowing for taxation, and an 
undisclosed amount placed to reserve, of £52,551. Of the 
capital mentioned £300 exists in the shape of founders’ 
shares of £1 each. After allowing for £36,000 already 
distributed during the year as dividends, the directors 
distribute a final dividend for the year of .5 per cent. on the 
ordinary shares, absorbing £8,192, and a final dividend of 
no less than £27 6s. per share on the 300 founders’ shares, 
absorbing a similar sum! I understand that another 
colliery company, the Bolsover Collieries, distributes an even 
greater dividend on its founders’ shares. In the face of 
such instances it is easy to understand why the reports 
of such companies should be marked “‘ Private and Confi- 
dential ; for Shareholders’ information only’; and while 
admitting that these are no doubt the “ plums,” it is easy to 
understand why coal magnates like Sir Adam Nimmo talk 
only of the necessity of the miners sharing the misfortunes of 
coalowners. 

ae ok * 

You cannot satisfy everybody. Here, in one week, is the 
Chairman of the Prudential Assurance Company congratu- 
lating the shareholders upon the fact that 1920 showed the 





lowest death rate on record, which was naturally in favour 
of the company, whilst the Chairman of the Great Southern 
Cemetery, Crematorium and Land Company has to point 
out to his shareholders that, owing to the exceptionally 
low average of the mortality rate last year, the revenue of 
the company had not benefited to the extent anticipated. 
In most European countries people would be as astonished 
to learn that in Britain so important a public service as 
burial is in many cases carried on for the sake of dividends, 
as the British public are startled to learn that sewers in 
Rosario and Valparaiso and public conveniences in Paris 
are carried on for the profit of shareholders. These com- 
ments are prompted by the report and accounts of the 
company referred to, which owns, maintains and operates a 
cemetery at Streatham Common. What has excited the 
indignation of the correspondent who sends me the report 
is a circular convening a meeting of shareholders to alter 
some of the articles of the Association, one of the modifica- 
tions being that the present six directors should hold office 
for life. The circular gives no reasons why shareholders 
should support so impudent a proposal, and it is to be hoped 
that they will obtain satisfactory explanations before givin 

the directors this extraordinary security of tenure. i 
understand that some of the directors, and many of the 
shareholders, are undertakers—a long-lived profession. 
Last year, when, as indicated, there was an unfortunate 
decrease in the company’s turnover, 1t earned sufficient to 
pay a dividend of 4 per cent., but here, as in other directions, 
there are hopes of a coming revival of trade. 

*x bo * 

As usual, the Prudential Chairman’s speech contains an 
amount of interesting information. The influx of women 
into industry, it appears, has caused a large increase in the 
number of insurances effected on female lives. In fact, 
during last year, 25 per cent., or 35,000 of the new policies 
issued, were on the lives of women. As might be assumed, 
depreciation of investments was greater than ever before. 
The Chairman, referring to the heavy fall in the value of 
railway securities, pointed out that the losses resulting 
therefrom fall not only upon the actual shareholders, but 
“to a much vaster extent upon the millions of policy 
holders,”’ so that, in addition to the railway shareholders, 
“a large proportion of the community is also directly 
interested in a fair and equitable settlement.” Then 
followed a plea for the poor railway companies, the Govern- 
ment being urged to continue its guarantee of their profits, 
until they “can attain a position of financial equilibrium, 
not less sound than that prevailing when they were taken 
over by the Government.” 

* * * 

These arguments bear on the surface a certain plausi- 
bility, and are therefore worthy of examination. Fortu- 
nately, the Prudential report, combined with the chairman’s 
speech, gives the necessary data. According to the balance- 
sheet, the Prudential has invested in home and foreign 
railways, preference guaranteed and ordinary stock, a 
little over 54 millions; it has invested in home and foreign 
railway debentures and bonds a little under 12 millions. 
The chairman stated in his speech that the total number 
of policies in foree was just under 24 millions. Even if 
the total holdings were all in British railway stocks, this 
would work out at an investment in preference, guaranteed 
and ordinary stocks of about 4s. per policy holder. If 
we include the debentures and bonds (the interest on which 
is not in jeopardy) the amount held per policy holder works 
out at about 14s.! This is an overstatement, for, included 
in the totals named are presumably heavy investments in 
Canadian, Argentine, and other railways outside the United 
Kingdom; but taking the maximum figure, it appears 
that to keep intact the value of his 14s. investment in home 
and foreign railway debentures, preferred, guaranteed and 
ordinary stocks, the policy holder is invited to agitate that 
he should be mulcted in the shape of taxes to provide a 
railway subsidy and higher charges for goods and passenger 
fares, a larger sum annually than his full proportion of the 
capital sum invested by the insurance company on his 
behalf ! It is so much pleasanter to our governing class 
to do things in this way than for them to effect the vast 
saving which would result from complete unification of the 
railways under national ownership; and Sir Eric Geddes 
is going ! A. Emit Davies. 
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BOOKS FOR THE HOME. 











CARE OF THE SKIN AND HAIR. 


WM. ALLEN PUSEY, M.D. 


An admirable book, with definite and detailed treatment for 
the Skin and Hair. It contains a vast amount of valuable 
information. 7s. net. 


HOW TO REDUCE. = 4. vonnewy. 


A valuable guide for all stout people who desire to regain their 
natural form. The subject is treated in a simple manner and 
the treatment does not call for any hardships or expensive 
outlay. A manual of solf-help. 5s. net. 


MINOR MEDICINE. w. c. wenrer, m0. 


Minor Medicine treats exclusively of the common everyday 
maladies such as Colds, Bilious Attacks, Dyspepsia, Constipa- 
tion, Neuralgia, Heartburn, Chilblains, Epistaxis, etc. 

12s. 6d. net. 


The CARE & FEEDING of CHILDREN 


Tenth Edition. L. EMMETT HOLT. 


Dr. Holt gives in the form of everyday questions and simple, 
clearly-worded answers, the fundamental points of correct 
feeding, diet, exercise, clothing, bathing, the care of minor 
ailments, etc. The section on Diet gives Dr. Holt’s most suc- 
cessful formula for infant feeding, and contains full directions for 
feeding older children as well. 6s. net. 








D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 
25 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 2. 





UNEMPLOYMENT. 


A Study of Unemployment Insurance. 

With special reference to Conditions in Great Britain and the 

United States of America. 

By JOSEPH L. COHEN, M.A., Cambridge; Gilder Fellow in Economics. 

Columbia University. In the Press, 

This is the first detailed Analysis of the British Scheme of Unemployment 

Insurance, shows by A, Ghent Scheme is not applicable in U.5S.A., and 
therefore the British Plan may be adopted. After tracing the growth of the 
movement in favour of providing against Unemployment by means of 
Insurance, the Author demonstrates that Voluntary Schemes are everywhere 
proving inadequate. 


AUSTRALIAN SOCIAL 
DEMOCRACY 


By CLARENCE H. NORTHCOTT, Pu.D., sometime University Tutor 
in Sociology to classes of the Workers’ Education Association, Sydney. 
Royal 8vo. Price 10s. Postage 9d 
In the Series of Columbia University. Studies In History, Economics and 
Public Law, a acy Catalogue of which will be sent post free to any 
address by P. 8. KING & SON on application. 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
AGRICULTURAL LABOURER 


His Social Surroundings and Economic conditions from 1894 
to the Present Time. 
By F. E. GREEN, Member of the late Royal Commission on Agriculture 
Price 16s. Postage 9d. 

Manchester Guardian: “An admirable writer, well able to put facts and 
statistics into an attractive form, and all those who have made any study of 
the agricultural problem know that he speaks on the conditions of village life 
with an authority that nobody can question. The period covered in this 
volume has not been treated in detail by previous writers.” 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
AGRICULTURAL LABOURER 10% 


By W. HASBACH, Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Kiel. Second Impression. With Preface by Sipwey Wess, LL.B. Demy 
8vo. Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. net. Inland Postage 9d. 

Co-operitive News: “ The book before us has supplied a long-felt need, and 
the author has done his work thoroughly well. . . . The book is an excellent 
one, and the author is to be congratulated on the masterly way in which he 
= a his work. It will be welcomed by all interested in the land 
problem. 








o ws KING & SON, LTD., 


ORCHARD HOUSE, 2-4 GREAT SMITH STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W.1, 












The Tobacco that 
inspired’ Barrie. 
CRAVEN 
has been the first 
choice of pipe-smokers 
the world over since 
the sixties — it has oy 
for sixty years stood 
as the standard of 
Tobacco goodness. 4 
Sold in Ordinary and Broad Cut, 2 ozs., 28 + 4 ozs., 4/10, 
Also in the famous Baron 

Cartridges which filla pipe 

C ; a V e n instantly with every shred 
of tobacco standing up- 

right in bow! for perfect 


MIXTURE drawing and _ burning. 


CARRERAS. LTD., ARCADIA WoRkKS, LONDON, &.c. 


he ENGLISH REVIEW 








2s. net MARCH, 1921. 2s. net 
POETRY Muriel Stuart 

Stephen Southwold 
BLUE SKY Gordon Craig 


Storm Jameson 
Ford Madox Hueffer 
Arthur Symons 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA 
THUS TO REVISIT (vii) 
PARISIAN NIGHTS 


THE CONTROL OF THE LIFE-CYCLE Julian Huxley 
THE WILL TO ART Richard Whiteing 
ONANONANON Algernon eee x 
“ WHERE bs I BEE SUCKS” 

SUSAN LEN Luciter 
THE LONDON. CONFERENCE: 

GERMAN BEPARATON “ Realist ”’ 
THE EMPIRE MIND Austin Harrison 
| At lee " WERE WRITTEN TO-DAY Thomas Moult 


Annual Subscription, 248. | Post free to all 
Half-Yearly ., 128. | pute of Ge world. 

i all Newsagents’ ‘and Bookstalls, or direct from 

THE ENGLISH REVIEW, 18 Bedford Square, London. 
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Cleaned and Reproofed 


We can clean and reproof any make of Rain- 
coat so that it looks as good as new and is 
absolutely weatherproof. The work is done 
thorou aly ickly and at very slight cost. 
p ae dn = of nearest Branch or send 


“Achille Serre r- 


Cleaners & Dyers 
Hackney Wick, London, E.9 
Brumches and Agencies Everywhere. 












































EVERY DAY AND NIGHT 


SHIPS GREAT AND SMALL 


APPROACH AND LEAVE OUR SHORES. 
THE LIFE-BOATS 


are the sentinels of our coasts guarding the lives of the 
seafarers of all nations, Their noble work is maintained 
solely by the free gifts of generous men and women. 








Please send your donation to-day, and remember 
the Life-Boats in your Will. 








LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Treasurer. Secretary. 
Royal National Life-Boat ‘/_ 7 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


NIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 








Next Session begins October 3rd, 1921. 


ARTS. 
SCIENCE. 
EDUCATION. 
TECHNOLOGY. 
MEDICINE. 

Candidates for admission in the Session 1921-22 
should apply at once to the Registrar of the University, 
from whom copies of the General Prospectus or special 
Departmental Prospectuses may be obtained. 





GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(recognised by the Board of Education) 
ni e rd 0 u . 
REPARATIONS" HEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL, for 


Educational Social Work, and for Teaching, particularly in the new Day 
Conti ion Sch Courses are arranged to meet the individual needs of 
students, according to previous education and experience. 

Apply for particulars to Principat, Halsey Training College, 11 Tavistock Square, 
W.C. 1. 





Wed., Mar. 16th., at 5.30 p.m. Public Lecture by Mr. Alex. Robertson on *’ Masical 
Appreciation in Schools with the Help of the Gramophone." 


SCHOOLS. 


ADMINTON HOUSE JUNIOR SCHOOL, 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

A co-educational school for children up to 14 years of age. The aim of the 
school is to develop the children so that they may realise their individualities to the 
full, while at the same time serving the community to which they belong. The educa- 
tional outlook is broad and serious. and the children have the advantage of being taught 
by specialists from the senior school. 

In charge of the school: 
Beatrice M. Baker, B.A. (London), Henry Lyn Harris. B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge). 
In charge of the boarding house: Mr. and Mrs Lyn Harris, 
For further particulars apply to the Secretary, Badminton House. Clifton. Bristol, 


T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Great Missenden, 
Bucks (removed from 15 and 17 Finchley Road, London). An experimental 

school offering a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES, 
Co-education until 13, girls remain until 18. Particularly suitable for elder girls who 
wish to study Music, Arts, Crafts in all branches, Drama, Margaret Morris Dancing, 
Eurhythmics, Domestic subjects. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown, 
Boys 9 to 13 sleep at Ballinger Grange Cottage under the care of Mr. and Mrs. 
Graver, | Little children 3 to 9 sleep at the annexe, Karamea, under the care of Miss 
J, Manville. Montessori principles. Inclusive fees, 150 guineas, only extras individual 
music lessons, riding and persenal expenses. 

Principals: The Misses ManviLvie and Mrs. C. H. NicHoLits 


ALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Cuamsers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to ecourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting. Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Ceokery Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in 
Music or Art. Fees inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cootery and all 
such subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully 
situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

‘ [ ‘HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 

Swedish System, Massage, Dancing. Hockey. Lacrosse, Cricket. Tennis. Netball. &. 

Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SecreTaRY 

















PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
YSTEMATIZED COURSE insuring proficiency; also Stage and 
Cinema Training.—Marion McCartny, 16 Hallam Street, Portland Place, W. 1. 





| ey EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON, Training Gateoe for Teachers, Chairman and Hon. 





Treasurer: Mr. C. G. . M.A; y: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds. 
M.A.—For informa.ion concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the 
Board of Education, apply to the Principal. Miss Lawrence. 


} ey LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
University Courses in Arts, Scrence, Mepicine, and Encineerinc for Men 
and Women. Fee 15 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Prospectus 


post free from REGISTRAR. 
HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the respiratory 
use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitality, and key to open-air 
Education, Health. Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious and easy, 
the voice full and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated without need 
for operations. Delicate children improve quickly—Mr. Artuur Lovett, 94 Park 
Street, Gro-venor Square, London W. 1. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDINGTON, 
offers well-educated Women complete Teacher's Training in SwepisH Epuca- 
TIowAL GyMNasTics, MepicaL Gymnastics and MassaGe, Dancinc in all its 

hes, Games, Swimminc, Anatomy, HyGuene, &c. Three years’ course. For 

prospectus apply the Sec. 


SECRETARIAL AND COMMERCIAL CAREERS. 


KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
34 BISHOP’S ROAD, PADDINGTON, W. 2. 

(Director: Mr. JAMES MUNFORD, V.D., F.R.S.A. F.R.C.L), 
supplies a modern and comprehensive Training for superior Commercial 
and Secretarial positions. It confers Diplomas and provides actual 
experience in Secretarial work and responsible éffice management in 
the Secretariat of the College. 

There is a Special guaranteed Course for ex-Officers. 

A Choice of Appointments is guaranteed to every Graduate. 

The College, founded in 1887, is Day, Residential and Postal. 

Prospectus, Solicitor-General’s Speech and Souvenir wili be sent 
gratis to any reader mentioning THE NEW STATESMAN. 


TYPEWRITING, 


TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., etc., etc. accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel.: 
Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooxer, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


























“7 VeewnsrEne AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy McFartane, 
ll Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


XPERT TYPEWRITING.—MSS. promptly and _ accurately 
copied. Moderate terms. Nine years’ literary typing experience.—Miss 
Hrvorrea, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's Green, N. 


8 Rare yeee Typing and Secretarial work undertaken by 
highly skilled gentlewoman. Own typewriter, Guaranteed work. Moderate terms. 
—Address Mrs. Cuzzsman, 19 Abingdon Bldgs., Boundary Street, London, E. 2. 








T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW, 


A Day School. Girls 8 to 18. Residence and Education {125 p.a. 


Education without residence £40 p.a.—Principal: Miss Aice J. Rostnson, Late 
scholar of Newnham College, also of the Maria Gray College. 


HE STREETLY NURSERY AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Streetly, Staffs. Principal: Mrs. C. L. Hopcxinwson (Montessori Diploma). 
MUSIC (Dr Trotter's Rhythmic method), EURHYTHMICS and MARGARET 

MORRIS DANCING taught. Special opportunities for artistic development. A French 
lady is in residence at the Principal's home, whe re a few boarders are taken 


| Mo HOUSE. BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


Principal: Miss Rrcwarpson, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE Park, S.E. 12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED, DatLcroze EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN 

FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PeincipaL, Miss Mitprep STEELE. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
T. GEORGE'S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. Open-air cla M i hods adopted and new Kerri 
educationa! ideals pursued in @ natural, healthy atmosphere. Gerrard's Cross is 

t d on a tableland of gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars 
apply to the PrinctrPaL. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of 
Education—free development as individuals and as members of the general 

ity. Independent study ; epastes attention to health and physical development. 
Pupils prepared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils 
external students. Principals: Miss THzopora Crarx and Miss K. M. Exxis. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 
School for Boys from 12 to 19 years, Large well-woeded park; modern 
buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms. and three Science Laboratories. 

The School is recognised by the General Medical Council for Ist M.B work.— Pros- 
pectus from the HEADMASTER. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 


For LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
April 11. ITALY. Holiday tour to Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, etc. 


2days &gns 
April 26. SPAIN and TANGIER. Seville, Granada, Madrid, Algeciras. etc,, etc. 


Sweeks 125 gns 
June 2. LAKES. Italian and Swiss. 21 days. 49 gns. 
Programmes from Miss BrsHop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood 
London, S.E. 19. 


REFORMED INNS. 


a= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association Ltd. Take £1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 74%) or 6% Lon Stock. 
P.R.H.A. Ltd., St George's House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centrally and 
very pleasantly situated in best lonality Tennis, Tariff, etc., with photographs. 
on application.—Mrs. Rocrers (cookery diploma), 2 Jevington Gardens. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham. Hurst  Boarding-House. 
Few minutes from cliffs, lifts and Winter Gardens. Separate tables.—Apply 
M. Wuarton, Acting Secretary, 


ICTORIA HOTEL, BurreRMERE. Heart of Lakeland. Wildest 
Scenery. Quiet and no licence. Write for booklet. Garage. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES, 





— 


KS. Pepys’ Diary, edited Wheatl VB , £2 8s,; Sir Walter Besant’s 
B00 Survey of London, 10 vol. Fis (pub, 460)" Lydekuer's Wild Life 
of the World, 8 vols. The Work of G. . Joy, 158, (pub. £2 2s.); Hardy, 
orks, Meltstock’ édition, 37 wn. £45; Sven H ’s Trans-Himalaya, 
Soh 1 £1 P s. (ub £2 58.); Geo. Borro’ w, Complete Works. Ys illus., £1 11s. 6d. 
Wiggin, Penelope in Ireiand, illus., Brock, (pub. és.) ; Walt 
" tins from ‘Leaves of Grass, illus. in colour, 138. th =. 26s.). All 

above ay are in new condition. Complete Catalogue on applicati 

WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 265 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 


ENGLISH FURNITURE OF THE 
18th CENTURY. 


By HERBERT CESCINSKY. The finest work on History of Antique Furniture ever 

. Ilustrated. Complete, 3 vols., 4to, } morocco, 1914. As new. Our price 

£10 10s., on approval. Mention Offer 462.—Foy es, 121-5, Charing Cross Road, London. 
1,000,000 Vols. (Second-hand and New) on every conceivable subject in stock. 











OOKS. ens of Britain and the Empire pal s come 
England), 6 vols., profusely illus., fine copy, half morocco, £6 ; Ruskin 
Works, best edit. ” 39 vols., £25 ; Maupassant’s Works in English, 17 — + 

fine set, £4 10s. ; Besant’ ~ London, complete set 1 set 10 handsome vols., £12 12s.; Smollett’ 3 


} = oie. a shel in in tinglend 8 88. 6d. ea heures 4 Sones, | 6 _ 
co 8. n : y pective w, 16 v 
£3 10s., 1820-28 ‘park's y Street, edit. = luxe, illus. by Hugh Thomson, 308. ; 


Carmen, illus. by ‘René Bull, edit. 4 luxe, 30s. pert Brooke's John Webster and the 
Drama, 7s. 6d.; D Du Maurler’s Trilby, 18 1806. The Martians, 1898, 10s. 64. each ; 

1891, 2 vols., 30s.; Rando! Caldecott’s fee 
ristmas, illus. y Caldecott, sy) paper, L wy 30s. ; 8 Novels, 
Hartshorne’s Old English Glasses, pote. © 
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Society, Bandello, 6 vols., Villon’s Poems, and an y others in this ed 
’s first editions, » any; Boswell’s Johnson 2 70h yd ay 8 18 
Pentamerone, 2 vols. ; Chapman's Was pate Desperate Be Remedies, 3 vols. 
y's Old Plays, 158 vols., 1875; any 
known authors. Good prices paid 
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Conrad, Henry James ; 
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—Wheatley’s Pepys’ Diary, 10 vols., £7 10s.; Punch, 141 
1841-1911, £25 ; Dict. Nat. Biog. and Crpotemeate, 28 vols., £18 68.; Litch- 
Old Furniture, 21s.; Golden Ass of A us, 30s.; Caldecott’s Picture Books, 
; Geo. Borrow’s Works, 6 vols., a Frazer's Golden Bough, 12 vols., 

ahpweomen. 2 vols., illus. meg re Hist. of the World, 25 

»; ing’s Poetical Works. 1 17 vols., £4; Beardsley’s Drawings to 

" , 6 vols., 15s. ; Fox Davies Public Arms, 30s. ; Gautier’s 
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rangwyn’s Catalogues free. 
ve failed to we rhe s+ —HOLLAND Bros., 21 John Bright 
Ms = books wanted. List free. Libraries or smaller collect 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





OTOR BICYCLE AND SIDE CAR. New Imperial, 1920 

model, 8 h.p. combination. Purchased August, 1920, Driven only 700 miles. 

; Lucas Dyn+mo lighting set. Cowey speedometer. Klaxon horn. Easting 

side-car, wind screen. Whole outfit pensteaie new. Engine well-tuned and much 

better than new. (ost £223. Wall accept 160 gu neas ‘inclusive of new licence) for 

prompt sale. A genuine bargain. Any trial : > te 62, New Statesman 
Office, i0 Great Queen St.. Kingsway. London, W.C 2 





OR SALE.—wNietzsche’s Works, ed. by Dr. Oscar Levy, pub. by 
T.N. Foulis:— The Dawn of Day” (ist Ed., No. 941), “The Case of Wagner” (ist 
Ed., No. 833), “ Early Greek jo and va ol it - Ed., °. 786), 


; Vol. II. 2nd Ed., No. 1345), ‘ 3, ° Zeneite ed BAe No, 2553), “ 
casas Educational Institutions” (2nd Ed., No. 1034). ALL IN PERFECT —~ at, 
What offers for lot or separately ?—Apply D. C. "B., 43, Henrietta Street, Waterford. 





Poh and COTTAGE TO LET, from 25th inst., 3 Bedrooms, 
>> ene. 2 gns. weekly.—Address Mrs. Kirxwoop, Oitery St. Mary. 





Warten for May, June, and perhaps July, Bungalow or Cottage 
on river near London, but as quiet as possible.—L. Kay, 52 Argyll Road, 
Campden Hill, W. 8. 


L A>. working her own farm, would take PAYING GUEST. 
pas butter. eggs and cream. posted weekly.—Hocxin, Perkhayne, Kilmington, 








D™®atst would like to hear from anyone interested in modern 
Hen C33 om. New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 





Guoxtmaxp (Pitman’s).—Expert postal tuition. Working know- 
ledge Sete and pleasantly acquired,—A, Biaxs, M.I.P.S., 14 Brooklyn Road, 
s Bush, London, W. 12. 





ASCOUCHEMENT. —30 Retreat Place, E. 9. 
21 days. {12 12s 


ROxs, with breakfast, for gentlewomen. 
Kemp, 10 Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 





Gas stoves.—Miss 








EXCELLENT BANK WRITING and TYPING PAPER, to x 8, 
4/9 ream (480 sheets), post free, 3 for 13/6, 6 for 25/6. Send postcard for free 
samples of Bargains in Stationery.—James Ericson & Co.. 2 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 


ASCounts. —If you require your accounts audited, o: need 
Gasmaee with your books, or income-tax returns, write Box 633, New 
ATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 














TRUTH ABOUT 
VENEREAL DISEASE. 


By 
MARIE STOPES, D.Sc., Ph.D. 
A Practical Handbook on a Subject 
of most urgent National Importance. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Paper, Is. 6d. net. 


“We believe the view to be sound.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


At all Booksellers. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 











- THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 

Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 

Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 

“ “ Thibald sf Jerkins a and ‘Hand-made t Jewellery. 














If you under-insure your home and havea fire the loss falls 
upon yourself. 
If you under-insure your life the loss falls upon your wife 
and family. 


| PROTECT YOUR FAMILY by effecting 
a LIFE POLICY and a FIRE POLICY 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD, 


RANCIS EDWARDS, Bookse ter, 


834 Hicu St., MARYLEBONE, Lonpon, W. 1. 


ATALOGUE of Books and Encravinecs 


RELATING TO LoNDON—Sent post free on application. 














EVERY™MAN THEATRE Hamp. 72%. 
(Hampstead Tube Station) Seats Bookable 8/6, 5/9 and 3/-, including tax. 
Nightly at 815. Mat. Sat. at 2.30. CANDIDA. 

Mar. 14 to 24, “ Shewing Up of Blanco Posnet,"’ * The Dark Lady of the Sonnets,"’ 
How He Lied to Her Husban4.’ 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


Wwe. REQUIRED for Birmingham Settlement in September. 
University woman with experience of social work.—Apply 
Miss VAUDREY, 71 Westfield Road, Edgbaston. 











YAntee. a full time Agent and Organiser by the Saffron Walden 
ey Labour Party. Ap in conj : wth the National 

bour Party. Knowle ige of rural conditions desired Applications, with 
copies of pe he. to be sent as soon as possible to Mr. E. B. Panxer, Rose Villas, 
Stanley Road, Halstead, Essex, 


U VERSITY LECTURER IN ECONOMICS, etc., free shortly, 
requires engagement, temporary or per in ic, secretarial or 

journalistic occupation High and ref. Wide experience 
—Box 640, New Statesman Office, 10 Fy Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C, 2 


LITERARY AGENCIES. 




















HE EDITOR REGRETS that you waste his time and your 
o he 2. by sending MSS. to the wrong paper. To avoid this, serd stamp for 
Ae to the Parncrpat Evpow Literary Service, Cowro.n, Sussex, 





UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
A Essays, Music and Sones to Mr. ArtHuR STOCKWELL, Publisher. 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 








A few copies of the INDEX to VOLUME XV. are still available, 
and will be supplied, gratis, to Postal Subscribers on appli- 
cation. To other readers, post free, One Shilling. 

Binding Cases and Bound Volumes of Volume XV. now 
ready, price 7s. and 32s. respectively. 





The Publisher, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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GEORGE ALLEN anp UNWIN, Lr. 


The Problem of Foreign Policy. 

















-By Prof. GILBERT MURRAY. 4s. 6d. 
‘We commend warmly his exposition, so fearless and also so idealistic.”—Yorhshire Observer. 
The Crisis in Russia. The New Japanese Peril. 
ros. 6d. 


By ARTHUR RANSOME. 5s. 

** To a knowledge of Russia, probably unique, Mr. Ransome 

adds the advantage of writing with a pen that makes every- 
thing he says interesting.”—-Common Sense. 


Government and Industry. 
By C. DELISLE BURNS. 16s. 
“‘ His book is valuable, not only for the important con- 
tribution that it makes to the political and economic thought 
of the day, but also for its analysis of the administrative 
working of a modern society.”—Wesiminster Gazette. 


Law in the Modern State. 


By LEON DUGUIT. (Just out.) 10s. 6d. 





By SIDNEY OSBORNE. 
“Mr. Osborne states his case very forcibly and seems to 
be very sure of his facts.” —Truth. 


From Liberalism to Labour. 
By CHARLES TREVELYAN. (Just ou.) 1s. 6d. 


Force in Peace and War. 
By BENJAMIN DAVIES. 2s. 6d. 
‘I commend Mr. Davies’ discourse as likely to encourage 
on instruct all who, like himself, are minded to deliver 


humanity from the dangers which confront it.’ 
—Western Mail. 





Problems of a New World. 


By J. A. HOBSON. 


He is, as usual, pungent and mordant 


*‘ Mr. Hobson is well worth listening to. 
a singularly able and original work.’’-—Times. 


7s. 6d. 
the book is acute and instructive 








Psyche’s Lamp. 

A Revaluatioaof Psychological Principles as Foundation 
of ail Thought 

By ROBERT BRIFFAULT. 2s. 6d. 


* Unmistakably the work of an original thinker, with 
an astonishing power of direct expre-:ion.’’—IJnguirer. 


Pure Thought and the Riddle of the 
Universe. 


By FRANCIS SEDLAK. (Just out.) 18s. 





The Rational Good. 
A Stu y in the Logic of Practice. 
By L. T. HOBHOUSE, D.Litt., LL.D. 8s. 6d. 
“ Prof. Hobhouse has rare powers of analysis and insight 
... no living writer has applied more successfully the 
evolutionary method to ethics.”—Manchester Guardian. 


Modern Philosophy. 16s. 
By GUIDO RUGGIERO. Translated by A, 
HOWARD HANNAY and C. COLLINGWOOD. 
“The book is of great importance, lucid, scholarly, and 

very penetrating in its criticism.’’—Challenge. 





Greeks and Barbarians. 


By J. A. K. THOMSON. 
. deserves to be widely read.’’—Spectator. 


“This charming book by an accomplished scholar . 


8s. 6d. 





The Great Kinship. 


Edited by BERTRAM LLOYD. An Anthology 
8s. 6d. 


of Humanitarian Poetry. 


bina aagie Flute. 
LOWES DICKINSON. 58. 
a AF. there is the spirit of ‘ The Magic Flute,’ 
and, at times, almost the music. In fact, it is a success 
- necessarily a great one.’’—Times. 





The Master Spinner. 


A Biography of SIR SWIRE SMITH. 


(March 22.) 











By KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. (With Frontispiece.) 16s. 
NEW FICTION. 
Woman. Temptations. 
By MAGDELEINE MARX. 7s. 6d. By DAVID PINSKI. (Shortly.) 7s. 6d. 
W.C. 1. 


RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, 
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THE RUSSIAN BALLET IN WESTERN | A CIVILIAN’S SOUTH INDIA. By “ Tue 
EUROPE, 1908-1920. By W. A. Properr. CIVILIAN.” 15s. net. 
Royal 4to. (12} x 10). Illustrated. The edition | REMARKABLE ROGUES. By CHARLES 
will be strictly limited. £6 6s. net. KrncGston. _Iilustrated. 12s, 6d. net. 

MEDIAEVAL GARDENS. By Sie Franx | HISTORIC PARIS. By Jerra S. Wourr, Author 
Crisp. With numerous Illustrations. £5 5s. net. of “ The Story of Paris Churches.” Illustrated. 

HOMES OF THE PAST. By W.H. Hea. | , Cow" 8v0. 10s. 6d. net. 
With numerous Illustrations. £2 2s. net. | ART AND I. By C. Lewis Hinp. 10s. 6d. net. 

THE JOHN KEATS MEMORIAL AUTHORS AND I. _ By C. Lewis Hip. 
VOLUME. By various distinguished writers. 10s, @d. net. 
Edited by Dr. G. C. Wunsseme “80a _ A GPT OF NAPOLEON. — by _ 

THE 5th ARMY IN MARCH, 1918. By a ge <i 
W. Suaw Sparrow. With Foreword by General THE RETURN AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Smrk Husert Goven, G.C.M.G. And 21 Maps by Marcaret L. Woops. 7s, 6d, net. 
the Author. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. MORE ABOUT UNKNOWN LONDON. 

21s. net. By Watrer G, Be tr. 6s. 6d. net 

SOME EXPERIENCES OF 
A NEW GUINEA RESI- | NEW and FORTHCOMING | ROUMANIAN STORIES. 
DENT MAGISTRATE, NOVELS. With Preface by H.M. THE 
By Captain C. A. W. Monckton, — or oma QUEEN OF RouMAniA. 6s, net. 
F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., F.R.A.I. With UNTEBANK. By W. J. 
numerous Illustrations. Third Lecun. 7s. 6d. net. | A PAINTER IN PALES.- 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. — ees Gee, By — TINE. With numerous Illus- 

THE PRIVATE CHAR- MY ORIENT PEARL. By Cuanues a By Dowatp MAXWELL. 

Coavest, Ts. 6d. net. ntroduction by the DEAN oF 

ACTER OF QUEEN a ; 5s ROCHESTER. 6s. net. 
MR. DIMOCK. By Mrs. Denis 

ELIZABETH. By FREDE- O’SULLIVAN. 8s. 6d. net. E TOWER OF N 

RICK CHAMBERLIN. 21s. net. THE WRONG TWIN. By Harry ag FF - we - 

Leon Wiison. 78. 6d. net, . y Water G. Bet. 

ANTHONY HAMILTON : ELLA KEEPS HOUSE. . By ph xe Illustrated by HANSLIP 

His Life and Works and CHAMPION. 8s. 6d. net. FLETCHER. 5s. net. 
i ‘amil HIS CHINESE IDOL. By Carrot P. 

ec Oe tome is.'ad. net. | THE HILLS OF ARCETRI. 

By Rutn CiarK. With two TRIAL BY ORDEAL. By Evan By Leotyn Louise Everett. 

Portraits. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. Moacan. 8s. Gd. net. A Volume of Poems. 5s. net. 














TOPEE AND TURBAN ; or, HereandThere | THE EARTHEN VESSEL. By Pawmeta 







in India. By Lieut.-Col. H. A. Neweut, LA. Guenconxen, Author of “ Edward Wyndham 
With numerous Illustrations from Photographs. Tennant.” With an Introduction by Sir Oxiver 
Demy 8vo. 21s. net. Lopce. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





MAZZINI’S LETTERS TO AN ENGLISH | THE UNDERSTANDING OF GOOD. By 


: 7 JEANNE DE VieTincuorr. Translated by E. IL. 

oe "Doo 7 2 "wae or a ca VELLEMAN. With an Introduction by Ricuarp 

, “he net each. Kinc. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

A TOUR IN A DONKEY CART. By Frances | BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. By F. w. 
JENNINGS. With a Preface by Proressor Tonks GRANTHAM. 5s. net. 
and an Introduction by IsaBe. Dersy. Illus- | GENERAL BRAMBLE. By Anpré Mavrors, 

















trated with 86 reproductions in collotype of the Author of “‘ The Silence of Colonel Bramble.” 
drawings of Frances Jennings. Crown 4to. 15s. net. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
HISTORY OF THE INDIAN POST | AUTHORDOXY: Being a _ Discursive 
OFFICE. By Georrrey Ciarke, LCS. Examination of Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s 
Illustrated. 15s. net. “Orthodoxy.” By Aran Hanpsacre. 5s. net. 

















JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, VIGO STREET, W. 1. 
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SELWYN & BLOUNT, Ltd. 


SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS 











Complete List will be sent on athiection. 


THE APPRECIATION OF PAINTING. 
By PERCY MOORE TURNER. With 12 Illustrations in Collotype. 
In demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

In the present book, which constitutes the result of many years’ work, 
the author attempts to describe the aims of the various schools that have 
contributed to the main stream in the progress of art, including the moderns, 
e.g., the Impressionists, Post-Impressionists, the Cubists, etc. Such a 
guide has long been a desideratum. 


HOW ENGLAND IS GOVERNED. 
By & he Hon, C. F, G. MASTERMAN. In crown 8vo, cloth, 


By the Author of “My Profitable Friends.” 
RICHES. 
By ARBOLD FALMER. In crown 8vo, cloth, with coloured picture 
jacket, 7s. 


HELICON “HILL. 
Being a Pleasant Posy of rather Wild Flowers, gathered on the a 
of Parnassus, and judged very meet for the | brows of contem 
rhymers. A volume of clever burlesque v By FELIX FOLIO, 
Gent. of London, With L eens by C. LOV AT FR ASER. In foolscap 
8vo, boards, 2s. 6d. n 
SIR vanLaP GIBBS’ NEW BOOK— 


PEOPLE OF DESTINY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt, 15s. net. 
- ven us several brilliant ‘‘ War Books,”’ but his great ‘‘ Peace 
Bak, F ” OPLE OF DESTINY, is no less re aa ng a should be in 
the hands of all interested in current affairs. 
NEW VERSE. 


STREETS. zy povGLas GOLDRING. In crown 8vo, boards, 5s. 
net. With Portrait, 
A collected edition of Mr. Goldring’s poems, selected from volumes now 
out of print, together with many pieces printed for the first time. 


COLLECTED POEMS. 
By EDWARD THOMAS. With Photogravure Portrait. Introduction 
by WALTER DE LA MARE, Square 8vo cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
POEMS NEW AND OLD. 
By JOHN FREEMAN. Square 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Hawthornden Prize for the best work of imaginative literature of 1920 
was awarded to Mr. Freeman for this book. 


21 YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C, 2. 














ELKIN MATHEWS’ NEW BOOKS— 





JOHNSON (LIONEL) Reviews by. 


Edited with a critical Introduction by ROBERT 
SHAFER. 6s. net. 
*,*Uniform with “ Post Liminium”’ and the Collected 
Poems. 


CASSON (STANLEY) Rupert Brooke & Skyros, 
_——— with wood-cuts by PHYLLIS GARDNER. 


An interesting account of the poet's resting- place in a dream- like island 
of the Aégean. Uniform with Mr. Casson’s “ Hellenic Studies.” 


TODHUNTER (The late DR. JOHN) Essays 
With a Foreword by STANDISH O'GRADY. 8%. 6d. net. 


“ Essays which draw with great charm and distinction of style upon a 
scholar’s wealth of literary and historical allusions.” —T'imes. 


SYMONS (ARTHUR) Charles Baudelaire : a study 


With full Bibliography, Portraits and Facsimiles. 15s. net 


“Mr. Symons’ erudition is enviable, and after reading a book by him 
one is tempted to take the next bus to the B.M. to procure some of the 
delightful and obscure volumes whose names be mentions with such cheerful 
familiarity . . . his translations of some of the prose poems reveal 
him as one of the best translators in our language."’— Spectator. 


Mee (CANON) The Music of Wild Flowers. 
net, 


“ Will be found a delightful companion on country walks by those of 
like mind and tastes.”’— Scotsman. 


BINYON (LAURENCE) The Secret. 


Sixty Poems. 6s. net. 


“In this volume we find pulses of love-song and a passionate appreciation 
of beauty desired . . . a master of noble verse.”—Morning Post. 


BROMLEY (L. ©.) The Picture and other Poems. 5s. net. 
CUNARD (Nancy) Outlaws. 5s. net. 

DEANE (Mary) A Book of Verse. 3s. 6d. net. 

PALMER (H. E.) Two Minstrels. 2s. net. 

SMITH (C. Fox) Ships and Folks. 6s. net. 

























IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


HENRY EDWARD MANNING 
His Life and Labours. 
BY SHANE LESLIE. 


This final biography, based upon Manning’s 
private papers and other first-hand evidence, 
includes many unpublished letters from 
him and Gladstone and others bearing 
upon the Irish Question, the Oxford 
Movement, Labour Problems, etc. 


Fresh matter appears on the inner workings 
of the Vatican Council. Incidentally, 
aspersions upon Manning's name are met 
and countered. Just out, 


Demy 8vo0. With Six Illustrations. 25s. net. 





Burns, Oates & Washbourne Ltd. 
London: 28 Orchard St. W.1 and 8-10 Paternoster Row E.C. 4. 


4a CORK STREET, W. 1. 











The New 


CONRAD 


Notes on 
Life and Letters 


Large Cr. 8vo. 9s. net. 
“CONRAD LITERARY, CONRAD POLITICAL, 
CONRAD REMINISCENT, CONRAD CONSROVEREE AL.”” 
J. C. SquiRE in the Observer says :—‘‘ They range from an 
essay on Guy de Maupassant to a very statesmanlike note on 


the Polish Problem. . . . Their unity is a unity of spirit 
and of speech. . . . They are full of humanity and wisdom. ’ 





DEAD MAN'S PLACK 


anD AN OLD THORN 


By W. H. HUDSON. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“ Even he has not made anything more beautiful than this story, unless it 
may be the second story, ‘ An Old Thorn.’ ""—Manchester Guardian. 


- FOUR NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
. 
The Coat Without a Seam 
By HELEN GRAY CONE. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. net. 
By the Author of “ A Chant of Love for England.”’ 
By EDNA K. WALLACE. 


Feelings and Things| Wonderings and 


- . 
Cr. 8vo. 58. net. Other Things. 5s. net. 
A little volume of delicate and Another little book of children’s 
whimsical children’s verse. poetry. Illustrated by A. M. Peck. 


When We Were Little 
By MARY FANNY YOUNGS. 48. 6d, net. 


“ Fanciful, charmingimpressions . . . poems that won the commenda- 
tiou of Theodore Roosevelt.” —Scotsman. 


J. M. DENT & SONS, 15 ALDINE HOUSE, W.C.2 
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GRANT RICHARDS LTD. 


ALL HANDS ON THE MAIN SHEET! By 
Major B. HECKSTALL-SMITH. With Sixteen 
Illustrations. Demy8vo. 25s.net. [In preparation. 

TAHITI. By TIHOTI (GEORGE CALDERON). 
With Forty Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 

[In preparation. 

AS THE WATER FLOWS: A Record of 
Adventures in a Canoe on the Rivers and Trout 
Streams of Southern England. By ELEANOR 
BARNES. With numerous Illustrations in Colour 
and in Black and White. Crown 4to. 25s. net. 

THE EVOLUTION OF REVOLUTION. By 
H. M. HYNDMAN. Demy 8vo. 2ls. net. 

A SPORTING MISCELLANY. By J. R. 
SCOTT. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 2ls. net. 

[in preparation. 

A PLAYGOER’S MEMORIES. By H. G. 
HIBBERT, author of ‘ Fifty Years of a Lon- 
doner’s Life.’’ Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 

REVOLUTION FROM 1789 TO 1906: 
Documents selected and edited with Notes and 
Introductions by R. W. POSTGATE. Demy 
8vo. 18s. net. 

GEORGE CALDERON: A Memoir. By 
PERCY LUBBOCK. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
14s. net. 

WHY WE SHOULD READ— By S. P. B. 
MAIS, author of ‘‘ Books and their Writers.’’ 
Crown 8vo. 9s. net. 

SATURDAY IN MY’ GARDEN. By F. 
HADFIELD FARTHING. New Edition. Pott 
4to. 8s. 6d. net. 

THE MUSICIAN’S HANDBOOKS. Edited 
by — CUMBERLAND. 

THE PIANO-PLAYER & ITS MUSIC. 
By ERNEST NEWMAN. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 
II. THE COMPLETE ORGANIST. By 
HARVEY GRACE, Fellow of the Royal 
College of Organists. With an Intro- 
duction by Professor P. C. BUCK, M.A., 
Mus. Doc. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE BOLSHEVIK THEORY. By R. wW. 
POSTGATE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

TRAGIC MOTHERS. By T. STURGE MOORE. 
Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 

THE POWERS OF THE AIR. By T. 
STURGE MOORE. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
AFTER DINNER STORIES. By GEORGE 
ROBEY. Second Edition. Illustrated by H. 

M. BATEMAN. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

AN ENGLISH CCURSE FOR EVERYBODY. 
By S. P. B. MAIS. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

[In preparation. 

THE SCHOOL OF LIFE. By CHARLES T. 
SMITH. Illustrated. 6s. net. [In preparation. 

= avin MACHINE. By Lieut.-Colonel 

MacCABE, M.D., S.I.H. Illustrated by 
CHARLES HARRISON. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


In preparation. 
HITS AND MISSES. By JESSIE POPE. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


FICTION 


THE POISONER. By GERALD CUMBER- 
LAND, author of ‘‘ Set Down in Malice ’’. 
WHISPERING WINDOWS: Tales of the 

Waterside. By THOMAS BURKE, author of 

**Limehouse Nights ’’. [In preparation. 
OUR LITTLE LIFE. By J. G. SIME, author 

of ** Sister Woman ”’. [In preparation. 
ADAM AND EVE AND THE LONELY LADY. 

By EVELYNE CLOSE, author of ‘“ Cherry 

Isle’’. [In preparation. 
THROUGH JOHN’S EYES. By HUNTLY 

ROBERTSON. {In preparation. 
PLEASURE. By ALEC WAUGH. 

[In preparation. 

Ta oe VENUS. By EDEN PHILL- 


COLOUR. “BLIND. By S. P. B. MAIS. 
LONDON: 8 ST. MARTIN'S STREET, W.C. 2. 































EVELEIGH NASH’S GROUP 
OF NOTABLE NEW BOOKS. 





THE GOEBEN MYSTERY 


SIR BERKELEY MILNE EXPLAINS. 
At all Good Bookshops and Libraries. 
Price 6s. net. 


Crown 8vo. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE 
GOEBEN AND BRESLAU 


By Admiral Sir A. BERKELEY MILNE. 


Truth.—“ Opinions amongst reviewers appear to be divided about the 
wisdom of Admiral Milne in publishing his book. I think that on the whole 
the Admiral is right.” 


Morning Pos.—" Sir Berkeley Milne’s lucid narrative is of singular 
interest both to the student of naval warfare and to the public.” 


Yorkshire Post.—“ As he was the Commander-in-Chief of the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet at that time Sir Berkeley Milne has a right to be heard.” 


Glasgow Herald.—‘ Admiral Milne, in our opinion, was fully justified 
in placing his version before the public. Besides, he has written a most 
vivid and interesting narrative, a thing in itself, well worth doing.” 





‘A Sheaf of Good Stories.” 
Price 1os. 6d. net. 


ECHOES OF THE EIGHTIES 


Demy 8vo. 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A VICTORIAN LADY. 
ANONYMOUS. 
Observer.—“ The lady who kept the diary had a good ear for a story 
. .« it must bea very well-informed person indeed who does not encounter 
some unfamiliar piquancies in her pages. 
Morning Post.—“ She is good-natured, ladylike, and self-restrained. 
and that is more than can be said for all the modern writers of reminiscences.” 


Times.— The fact that the author has a wide circle of friends in the 
world of society and letters, and had apparently the habit of jotting down 
at once, — which they said to her makes this book worth dipping into.” 

Scotsman.—“ The book is a compact mass of anecdotes, All of them 
are entertaining. - 





One of the Great Books of the Year. 


Demy 8vo. Price 18s. net. 


WARFARE IN 
THE HUMAN BODY 


By MORLEY ROBERTS 


Prof. B, J. COLLINGWOOD in the Evening Standard.‘ Mr. Morley Roberts 
is to be congratulated on having written a book filled from cover to cover 
with illuminating thought, and containing some suggestions which are 
closely allied to genius,” 

Prof. Arthur Keith“ Mr. Morley Roberts has drawn large drafts on 
the Bank of Science. I, for one, am willing to endorse his bills 





A Great Book by “ The Tiger.” 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


SURPRISES OF LIFE 


By GEORGE CLEMENCEAU. 


Times. —* As a writer of short stories his place must be adjudged a high 
one.” 


Crown 8vo. 


Bookman.—“ Each is a gem highly polished, a piece of profound wisdom, 
thought, or philosophy fashioned into an unforgettable form.” 





A Startling Book which will cause World-Wide Discussion. 


Ready Shortly. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


AT THE 
SUPREME WAR COUNCIL 


By Captain PETER E. WRIGHT. 


In his double capacity of Assistant Secretary and Inter- 
reter of the Supreme War Council in the period of its 
Lenetin at the end of 1917, Captain Wright was admitted 
to the inmost secrets of the Allies, both political and military 
He paints a vivid picture of the clash of circumstance and 
character that led to the almost fatal disaster of March, 
1918. Reputations go down “ like nine-pins "’ in this book. 





EVELEIGH NASH COMPANY, LTD. 
148 STRAND, LONDON. 
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CECIL RHODES 


By Bast, WILLIAMS. 


Frontispiece and Map. 15s. net. 


“Mr. Basil Williams is to be congratulated upon producing a book for which everyone has been waiting since Rhodes died . . . His book is a 
shaft of light in a dark room.”-—Manchester Guardian. 
“A real biography, excellent in perspective, in terseness and in writing.’’— Spectator. 
“Mr. Williams has brought Rhodes to lifc, in his strength and his weakness, his tenacity and his inconsistencies, with a touch of the creative magic, 
Neither its completeness as a biographical record nor its lucidity as a sketch of South African history, 


lacking which all biographies are stillborn. .. . 


marked as they are, form the chief excellence of Mr. Williams’s work; it excels above all in its psychological portraiture.”—-The Times. 


* THE AUSTRIAN PEACE OFFER 


Documents edited by G. DE MANTEYER. 
“One of the most remarkable episodes of the war. . 


With three Facsimiles and a Letter Preface by Prince SIxTE OF Bourbon. 
. . Really the book of Prince Sixte, edited and cdited well by G. de Manteyer.” 


—-Manchester Guardian, 


THE LIFE OF CHOATE 


By EDWARD SANFORD MARTIN. 
“A book to be read by everyone interested in Anglo-American affairs.” 


2 volumes. 42s. net. 
Sunday Times. 


PAUL VERLAINE 


By HAROLD NICOLSON. 


FICTION 





12s. 6d, net. 


PDT ITA tr 





A CITY IN THE FOREGROUND 


A Novel of Youth by GERALD HopkKIns. 


8s. 6d. net. 


“The best book on University life that has appeared for many days.”——-ALEC WAUGH in the Yorkshire Observer. 


THE TRIBAL GOD 


By HERBERT TREMAINE, Author of “‘ The Feet of the Young Men.” 


8s. 6d. net. 


“A really powerful and significant study of a very strange family.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


PRIVILEGE 


(3rd Imp.) 8s. 6d. net, 


By MICHAEL, SADLEIR. 


BLISS 


By KATHERINE MANSFIELD. (4th Imp.) gs. net. 





x BIOGRAPHY & HISTORY « 


CRITICISM & BELLES LETTRES 





HUTT LAAN 












Experiences of a Dug-Out 
By Maj.-Gen. Sir C. E. Cannwsi., K.C.B. 


The Autobiography of Andrew Carnegie 


258. net. 


Colonel Repington’s Diary «2. vols. 42s. net. 

An English Wife in Berlin 
By EVELYN, PRINCESS BLicHER. 

Suvorof By W. Lyon Brxase. 


A Short History of the Chartist Move- 





18s. net, 











Igs. net. 


25s. net. 








ment By Junius WsxsT. 16s. net. 

: A History of Europe and the 
Since Waterloo British Isles between 1815 and 
1919. By ROBERT JONEs, D.Sc. gs. 6d. net. 

: By HILAIRE BELLOC. 

Europe and the Faith ge 





The Great Munition Feat, 1914-1918 


By GrorcE A. B. Dewar. 21s. net. (March 17.) 











MAKERS OF XIXth CENTURY 












Victor Hugo sy wavame Ductavx. (Shortly.) 14s. net. 


Abraham Lincoln By LORD CHARNWOOD. 
10s. 6d. net. 
Bismarck By C. Grant ROBERTSON, C.V.O. 





a ros. 6d. net. 
Delane of “The Times” #®y Sit ©. T. Coox. 
6s. net. 





Herbert Spencer sy nvcu s. Exuior. 6s. net. 








Character and Opinion in the United 


tos. 6d. net. 





States By Grorcr SANTAYANA. 


° Drawn from the Writings of Santayana. 
Little Essays Edited by LOGAN PEARSALI, SMITH. 
12s. 6d. net. 


The Sense of Beauty By saytavana 9. net. 
The Life of Reason: or The Phases of 

Human Progress By SANTAYANA. 5 vols. _ = 
The Tale of Terror: A Study of Gothic 

Romance By Eprrn Brexweap. 155. net. (Shortly.) 
Letters to a Niece By Henry Apans. 
The Education of Henry Adams 21s. » 


Mont St. Michel and Chartres 47s. 64. net. 
By HBNRY ADAMS. 


Walter dela Mare : Collected Poems : wos. 


278. 6d. net. 


15s. net. 

















14s. net. 
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Gordon Bottomley : Plays 
Shelley and Calderon ®Y S- 2© Mapariaca. , 
15s. net. 


Main Currents of Spanish Literature 
By J. D. M. Forp. 15s. net. 


A Picture of Modern Spain: Men and 


. 
Music By J. B. Trenp. (Shortly.) 
—_———_ 
*,*Mesers. Constable publish a catalogue of Spanish books which include the 
Jamous series of “ Clasicos Castellanos” and the publications of the Junta 
para Ampliacion de Estudios of Madrid. 

























*.* Messrs. Constable are preparing classified lists of their publications which will contain ex 


lanatory matter and in many cases Press opinions about important 
Var and Military History—Biography and Keminiscence—Fiction 


volumes. The following classifications are now ready and will be sent on application : 
olitical Science and Sociology—Education and Psychology—H istory—Poetry 


—Economics and Commerce—Religion, Philosophy and Aesthetics—Politice, 


and Drama—Art, Architecture, Music and Illustrated Books—Literature, Criticism and Essays—-Travel and Adventure. These lists will be sert free on application. 
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PUBLISHERS’ 
SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A Selected List 





AGRICULTURE 


Crors AND TituaGe. J. C. Newsham. Methuen. 6s. 
Tur Coco-Nut. A Treatise on Modern Scientific Cultivation. 
Prof. Edwin Bingham Copeland. Macmillan. 20s. 


ART 


Tue HAanpicrarr oF Woop CarvING. 
Pitman’ 

Tue APPRECIATION OF ParntING. P. M. Turner. Selwyn 
and Blount. 12s. 6d. 

Tue VAN Eycks AND THEIR FoLLowers. Sir Martin Conway. 
Murray. £2 2s. 

Horses AND MOVEMENT IN Paintinc. L. D. Luard. Cassell. 15s. 

A Generat History or Porce.arn. William Burt. Cassell. 
£4 4s. 

Tae History AND METHODS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 
Paintinc. James Ward. Chapman and Hall, 15s. 

An ONLOOKER IN France. Sir William Orpen. Williams and 
Norgate. 31s. 6d. 

Srupies IN ANCIENT ArT. Jean Capart. Allen and Unwin. 
16s. 

AMERICAN PICTURES AND THEIR PAINTERS. Lorinda M. Bryant. 
John Lane. 21s. 

Art anD I. C. Lewis Hind. John Lane. 10s. 6d. 

Crome. C. H. Collins Baker. Methuen. £5 5s. 

Looxine at Picrures. S. C. Kaines Smith. Methuen. 6s. 

FraNK BRANGWYN AND His Work. W. Shaw Sparrow. Rout- 


ledge. 25s. 
BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


Tue Story oF A Torver’s Lire. James Mullin. Maunsel and 
Roberts. 


James Jackson. 


RupotFr Eucken. By Himself. Unwin. 15s. 

QuEEN ALEXANDRA. W. R. H. Trowbridge. Unwin. 21s. 

Tue Lire or Evie Metcunrxorr. Madam Metchnikoff. Con- 
stable. 42s. 

Tue Lire oF VENIzELOos. S. B. Chester. Constable. 

A Cycie or Apams Lerrers. Ed. by W. C. Ford. Constable. 

Tue Lire or Str Epwarp Coox. J. Saxon Mills. Constable. 

REMINISCENCES OF AnTHUR CoLERIDGE. J. A. Fuller-Maitland. 
Constable. 

Georce CaLpeRoN. Percy Lubbock. Richards. 14s. 

QuEEN Victoria. Lytton Strachey. Chatto and Windus. 15s. 

we te Ed. by A. Martin Freeman. Selwyn and Blount. 
8. ° 

Joun Patrick, Turrp Marquess or Bute, K.T. Rt. Rev. 
Sir David Hunter Blair. Murray. 16s. 

Days anpD Ways or AN Oxp Bouemian. Major Fitzroy 
Gardner. Murray. 10s. 

THE — or ALFRED Newton. A. F. R. Wollaston. Murray. 

Ss. 

Joun Smrru Morratr. Robert U. Moffatt. Murray. 21s. 

Epwarp Box. Edward Bok. Butterworth. 25s. 

REMINISCENCES AND ReEcorps. Baron Von LEchhardstein. 
Butterworth. 25s. 

Tue Reat Tsarirsa. Julia Dehn. Butterworth. 21s. 

My Lire or Sonc. Madame Luisa Tetrazzini. Cassell. 21s. 

Letrers ro IsaBet. Lord Shaw of Dunfermline. Cassell. 21s. 

Henry Epwarp MANNING. Shane Leslie. Washbourne. 25s. 

Astarte: A FRAGMENT OF TRUTH CONCERNING GrorGceE, Lorp 
Byron. Ralph, Earl of Lovelace. Christophers. 18s. 

a. a or Grarron. Sir Almeric Fitzroy. Christophers. 

FASCINATING FRENCHWOMEN. Brantéme. Stanley Paul. 16s. 

STREAKS OF Lire. Ethel Smyth. Longmans. 

Tae Intimate Lire or Str WALreR Scott. Archibald Stalker. 
A. and C. Black. 12s. 6d. 

Jack Lonpon. Charmian K. London. Mills and Boon. 30s. 

THe Giass or Fasuion. “A Gentleman with a Duster.” 
Mills and Boon. 5s. 

A Prisoner or THE Reps. Captain Francis McCullagh. 
Murray. 

To tae or AnrHony Hamitron. Ruth Clark. John Lane. 

Tae Private Cuaracrer oF QUEEN E.izaBETH. Frederic 
Chamberlen. John Lane. Po 

Mazzini's Letrers To aN Encuisu Famuy. Ed. by E. F. 

A - Vols. II. and III. John Lane. 16s. each vol. 

chines AND I. C. Lewis Hind. John Lane. 10s. 6d. 

FE OF Danton. Louis Madelin. Heinemann. 





Wooprow WiLson anp His Work. Professor William E. 
Dodd. Heinemann. 

Memoirs oF Count Wirre. Heinemann. 

G.LImMPsEsS OF BENGAL. Sir Rabindranath Tagore. Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. 

Kart Marx AND Mopern Sociatism. F. R. Salter. Macmillan. 
6s. 

Str Epwarp Excar. Routledge. (About) 6s. 6d. 

Str CuarR.tes V. Stanrorp. Routledge. (About) 6s. 6d. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 


Tue Srory or Tyttyt. Maurice Maeterlinck. Methuen. 21s. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


LABOUR INTERNATIONAL Hanpspoox. Allen and Unwin. 18s. 

A.B.C. Auction SALES Recorp: OLp EnGuisu Sirrver. A. J. 
Abbey. Stanley Paul. 5s. 

A.B.C. Dictionary or Artists. Frank Rutter. Stanley Paul. 
15s. 

Tue STaTesMAN’s YEAR Boox. Ed. by Sir John Scott Keltie. 
Macmillan. 


COUNTRY, SPORT, AND TRAVEL 


Morocco TtHat Was. W. B. Harris. Blackwood. 

THe ISLANDERS oF THE PactFic. Liecut.-Colonel F. R. St. 
Johnston. Unwin. 25s. 

ROAMING THROUGH THE West INpres. Harry A. Franck. 
Unwin. 25s. 

TurouGcH CENTRAL Borneo. Carl Lumholtz. Unwin. 42s. 

Tanitr. George Calderon. Richards. 25s. 

Some Snort Runs. Lord Harris. Murray. 12s. 

Tue BACKBONE OF APrica. Sir Alfred Sharpe. Witherby. 16s. 

Sun, SAND, AND Somats. Major H. Rayne. Witherby. 12s. 6d. 

DEFENDING THE AsHes. P. G. H. Fender. Chapman and Hall. 
12s. 6d. 

Russia IN THE Ercutres. John F. Baddeley. Longmans. 

NorFOLK AND SuFFOLK. A. Heaton Cooper and W. G. Clarke. 
A. and C. Black. 25s. 

Tue Basque Country. R. and K. Fedden. A. and C. Black. 
20s 


Tue Way or A Trout witn A Fry. G. E. M. Skues. A. and 
C. Black. 12s. 6d. 

INDIA IN Picrures. H. Clive Barnard. A. and C. Black. 

A Tour In A Donkey Cart. Frances Jennings. John Lane. 15s. 

Tue Crviti1An’s Souts Inp1A. “ The Civilian.”” John Lane. 15s. 

A WANDERER’S Notre Book. E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 6s. 

Tus Wor.tp or Ours. J. H. Curle. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Twenty YEARS OF LAWN TENNIS. A. Wallis Myers. Methuen. 
10s. 6d. 

LAwN TENNIS OF To-Day. S. Powell Blackmore. Methuen. 
10s. 6d. 

INsPIRED Gor. R. B. Townshend. Methuen. 2s. 6d. 

In THE TRACKS OF THE TRADES. Lewis R. Freeman. Heine- 
mann. 25s. 

Cutna, JAPAN AND Korea. J. O.P. Bland. Heinemann. 21s. 

Tue Seconp Danisu Pamir Expepirion. Dr. Ove Paulsen. 
Gyldendal. Vol. I., 5s.; Vol. II., 7s. 6d. 

Wuen TurKEY was TurKEY. Hugh E. Poynter. Routledge. 


12s. 6d. 

Tue Dry—-Fry Man’s Enromo.ocy. Martin KE. Moseley. 
Routledge. 

Lanps Beyonp THe CHANNEL. Sir H. J. Mackinder. Philip. 
3s. 6d 


Sport IN ASIA AND Arrica. Sir Richard Dane. Melrose. 16s. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES 


Tux ELizABETHAN PLAYHOUSE AND OTHER Srupies. W. J. 
Lawrence. Blackwell. 12s. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE’S Sonnets. A. H. Bullen. Blackwell. 7s. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE IN ITatY. Lucy Collison Morley. Blackwell. 6s. 

SIDELIGHTS ON SHAKESPEARE. Dugdale Sykes. Blackwell. 7s. 6d. 

Paut VEeRLAINE. Harold Nicolson. Constable. 12s. 6d. 

Tue APPRECIATION OF LITERATURE. A. G. Tracey. Pitman’s. 

CANDIDE, OR THE Optimist. Voltaire. Routledge. 21s. 

SHAKESPEARE AND Tue JEw. Gerald Friedlander. Routledge. 
6s. 

Tue Heroic BALLADs oF Russia. L. A. Magnus. Routledge. 
12s. 6d. 

A Common Pxiace Book. Compiled by Edmund Blunden. 
R. Cobden-Sanderson for The Heron Press. 

BEN JONSON AND SHAKESPEARE. Sir George Greenwood. Palmer. 
2s. 6d 

Tue Horse SreALERS. Tchekov. Chatto and Windus. 3s. 6d. 

A Srupy or Irish GaEetic Porerry. Robin Flower. Selwyn 
and Blount. 10s. 6d. 

Werrp Istanps. Jean de Bosschére. Chapman and Hall. 
10s. 6d. 

Tuvs To Revistr. Ford Madox Hueffer. Chapman and Hall. 
16s. 
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Hall. 7s. 6d. 

TcHEKHOV’s Nore Books, Etc., TOGETHER WITH REMINISCENCES 
oF TcHEKHOV by Maxim Gorky. Hogarth Press. 5s. 

Tue Nationa IpEA IN ITALIAN LITERATURE. Edmund G. 
Gardner. Longmans. 4s. 6d. 

RvuPeERT BROOKE AND Skyros. Stanley Casson. Kikin Mathews. 
6s. 

Reviews. Lionel Johnson. Elkin Mathews. 6s’ 

ArIosto, SHAKESPEARE AND CORNEILLE. Benedetto Croce. 
Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

On LIFE AND Letrers. Anatole France. 

More Essays on Books. A. Clutton Brock. 

COLLECTED EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
Heinemann. 

PASTICHE AND Presupice. A. B. Walkley. Heinemann. 

Books ON THE TABLE. Edmund Gosse. Heinemann. 

A Portrait oF GeorGE Moore IN A Stupy or His Work. 


John Lane. 7s. 6d. 
Methuen. 6s. 
Max BEERBOHM. 


John Freeman. Laurie. 42s. 
THE CauLpRON oF ANNWN. Thomas Evelyn Ellis (Lord 
Howard de Walden). Laurie. 42s. 
DRAMA 
To THE Stars. Leonid Andreieff. Daniel. 3s. 6d. 
My Country. Shaw Desmond. Daniel. 3s. 6d. 
THE THEATRE ADVANCING. Gordon Craig. Constable. 
SHAKESPEARE FROM BETTERTON TO IrvinG. G. C. D. Odell. 
Constable. 
Back To METHUSALEH. Bernard Shaw. Constable. 10s. 


Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 


H. A. Milne. 
John Drinkwater. 


SECOND P Lays. 
Mary SrTvuarr. 
8s. 6d. 
Tue Deatu or ORPHEUS. 

Jackson. 5s. 


Laurence Housman. Sidgwick and 


CLASSICISM AND ROMANTICISM IN THEATRICAL Arr. Karl 
Mantzius. Duckworth. 28s. 

Tue NO Puays or Japan. Arthur Waley. Allen and Unwin. 
18s. 

Tue CrrcLte. Somerset Maugham. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 

Four Piays ror Dancers. W. B. Yeats. Macmillan. 

A Britt For DivorcemMent. Clemence Dane. Heinemann. 


3s. 6d. 
ECONOMICS 
THEORY AND PRACTICE oF Costinc. E. W. Newman. Pitman’s. 
Tue Functions oF Money. W. F. Spalding. Pitman’s. 
MANAGEMENT. John Lee. Pitman’s. 
Bustness Sratistics. E. W. Holland. Pitman’s. 
CommerciAL Commopities. W. N. Matthews. Pitman’s. 
MonEY AND MoneEy’s Wortu. F. Y. Walters. St. Catherine 
Press. 2s. 
Economic DEVELOPMENT OF FRANCE AND GERMANY. 
Clapham. Cambridge University Press. 


Dr. J. H. 


MarKgETING. C. S. Duncan. Appleton. 18s. 

Srraicut Business IN Soutra America. James H. Collins. 
Appleton. 12s. 6d. 

PROBLEMS IN FoREIGN ExcHANGE. M. P. Shugrue. Appleton. 
10s. 6d. 

MonEY AND BANKING. J. T. Holdsworth. Appleton. 15s. 

THe ProsieM or Estrmmation. C. M. Walsh. King. 6s. 

British War Finance. T. J. Kiernan. King. 5s. 

A Stupy oF UNEMPLOYMENT INsuRANCE. J. L. Cohen. King. 


PRINCIPLES OF COMPARATIVE Economics. R.Mukerjee. King. 
Tue STRUCTURE OF EMPIRE FINANCE. Moreton Frewen. Long- 


mans. 
MuTUALISM : A Synruesis. Arthur Travers-Borgstroem. 
Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 


Tue Enoutsu Caprrat Market. F. Lavington. Methuen. 18s. 

A Fiscat AND FinancriaL History oF ENGLAND, 1815-1918. 
J..F. Rees. Methuen. 6s. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF TAXATION IN THE LIGHT OF 
MopERN DEVELOPMENTS. Sir Josiah Stamp. Macmillan. 

Economic Democracy. Major C. H. Douglas. Palmer. 5s, 

WEALTH AND Work. George W. Gough. Philip. 3s. 6d. 

GATEWAYS OF COMMERCE. » ilip. 3s. 6d. 


EDUCATION 

REFORM AND TRADITION IN EDUCATION. 
wick and Jackson. 

MENTAL TRAINING AND Erriciency. F. H. Hayward. Sidg- 
wick and Jackson. 

Snort History or SECONDARY AND UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN 
THE NINETEENTH CuNTtTuRY. R.L. Archer. Cambridge 
University Press. 

THe MoperRN TEACHER : 
MetuHops. Various. ; 

History THe Teacuer. Frederick J. Gould. Methuen. 5s. 

A Book or Enoutsu History ror Cur~pren. Lilias Milroy 
and Elizabeth M. Browne. Part II.. Blackie. 3s. 

A Survey or Encuisn Grammar. S. E. Winbolt. Blackie. 

2s. 6d. 


Frank Roscoe. Sidg- 


Essays ON EDUCATIONAL AIMS AND 
Methuen. 10s. 6d 


2s. 6d. 
Tue Bairisu Istes. J. Fairgrove and E. Young. Philip, . 
THE New Era tn Epucation. Ernest Young. Philip. 3s. 6d. 
Natura. History Strupies. Prof. J. Arthur Thomson. Melrose. 


4s. 6d 
ENGINEERING 
ENGINEERING ConstrucTION. W. H. Warren. Longmans, 
a ENGINEERING. 'T. F, Wall. Methuen. 21s. 
FICTION 


An Utster CattpHoop. Lynn Doyle. Maunsel & Roberts. 
4s. 6d. 
Tue Fase Fincer Tip. Selskar Kearney. Maunsel & Roberts, 


A Rovcu Crossinc. Sylvia Thompson. Blackwell. 7s. 6d. 
Tue New Decameron. The Third Day. Blackwell. 7s. 6d. 


Far To SEEK. Maud Diver. Blackwood. 

Tue Wiitp Goose. Gouverneur Morris. Unwin. 8s. 
REVELATION. Dulcie Dearmer. Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

Tue ToL. oF THE SANDS. Paul De Laney. Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


His ExcELLENCY THE GOVERNOR. Leonid Andreieff. Daniel. 


8s. 6d. 
THe HippEN WutruPoot. David R. O'Neill. Daniel. 7s. 
RUPERT AND Mary oF HELSwortTuy. Robert Atkinson. Daniel, 
7s. 
Woman TRIUMPHANT. Ibanez. 
SweEeET Rocket. Mary Johnston. 
Stmon CALLED PETER. Robert Keable. 
Tue Trirsat Gop. Herbert Tremaine. Constable. 
Ricuarp RicuarD. Hughes Mearns. Constable. 
A Ciry IN THE FoREGROUND. Gerard Hopkins. Constable. 
Tue Ricur Voice. Clare Corbett. Bale and Danielsson. 6s. 
BourGoyNE OF GoyNE. C.C. Thompson. Bale and Danielsson. 


Constable. 
Constable. 
Constable. 


Ursuta VANer. Capt. Arthur Mills. Bale and Danielsson. 6s. 

Tue Porson Leacue. J. Harris Burland. Bale and Danielsson. 
6s. 

Ivory AND APES. Bale and Danielsson. 

3 6s. 

Tue NoBLE Army. 

LESTER GRAYLING, K.C. 


son. 6s. 

Tue Farrurct Foou. G. B. Burgin. 

M’Lorp oO’ THE WuiTE Roap. Cedric D. Fraser. 
7s. 6d. 

YELLOw Deatu. Vel Key. Books, Ltd. 7s. 6d. 

CALIBAN IsLAND. S. V. Sedgwick. Books, Ltd. 7s. 6d. 

WHISPERING Windows. Thomas Burke. Richards. 9s. 

PieasurRE. Alec Waugh. Richards. 9s. 

Tue Porsoner. Gerald Cumberland. Richards. 9s. 

Our Litt.e Lire. J.G.Sime. Richards. 7s. 

A New Novet. Grant Richards. Richards. 9s. 

Tue Great Gop Pan. Arthur Machen. Richards. 5s. 

THE Man Wao Dip tae Ricar Tune. Sir Harry Johnston. 
Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d. 

Tue BiuE Wounp. Garet Garrett. Putnams. 8s. 6d. 

Tue Bic YEAR. Meade Minnegerode. Putnams. 8s. 6d. 

Mapam. Ethel Sidgwick. Sidgwick and Jackson. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Mitt AMONG THE Fetus. Eleanor Acland. Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 9s. 

Ricues. Arnold Palmer. Selwyn and Blount. 7s. 6d. 

A New Nove. Concordia Mendl. Selwyn and Blount. 7s. 6d. 

HuncerR. Knut Hamsun. Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 

Tue Giorious Hore. Jane Burr. Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 

THREE Lovinc Lapres. Mrs. Dowdall. Duekworth. 9s. 

A GrEEN-Grass Wipow. Jane H. Findlater. Murray. 

Muscrave’s Luck. Harold Bindloss. Ward, Lock. 7s. 

Tue Rinc or Destiny. Joseph Hocking. Ward, Lock. 7s. 

Tue Suent Cive. Marie Connor Leighton. Ward, Lock. 7s. 


Mrs. Evan Nepean. 


C. C. Thompson. Bale and Danielsson. 6s. 
Leslie J. Lynwood. Bale and Daniels- 


Books, Ltd. 7s. 6d. 
Books, Ltd. 


Tue House tuat JANE Burutr. E. M. Albanesi. Ward, Lock. 
7s. 

BarBaRA. L. G. Moberly. Ward, Lock. 7s. 

MonsteuR BERGERET IN Paris. Anatole France. John Lane. 


7s. 6d. 
CLIO AND THE CHATEAU DE VAUX-LE-VicomTE. Anatole France. 


John Lane. 7s. 6d. 
THe Seven Wives or BiveBearp. Anatole France. John 
Lane. 7s. 6d. 
A MumMeEr’s Tate. Anatole France. John Lane. 7s. 6d. 
E. B. C. Jones. R. Cobden-Sanderson. 
Florence Warden. Ward, Lock. 7s. 


Tue SINGING CAPTIVES. 
Carlton Dawe. Ward, Lock. 7s. 


Str JuLIAN’s CRIME. 
A TANGLED MARRIAGE. 
Arthur Applin. Ward, Lock. 7- 


Tue MARRIAGE OF MARGOT. 


Tue Wrincs or Vicrory. Fred M. White. Ward, Lock. 7. 
Turee. Fergus Hume. Ward, Lock. 7s. 
Tue Lapy rx Wartinc. William Le Queux. Ward, Lock. 78. 


WHERE THE PAvEMENT ENps. John Russell. Butterworth. 8s. 
Passover. Beatrice Baskerville. Butterworth. 8s. 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


Times.—‘‘ The Oxford University Press needs no commendation, for ! 
speaks to all through its works, which are marked by sound learning, 
scrupulous editorship. and careful typography, as well as a general alertness 
to the affairs and the movements of the day.” 





AN INTERNATIONAL EXPERIMENT. 
The Earl Grey Memorial Lecture delivered February 26, 1921, at the 
Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. By the Right Hon % 2 - 
FISHER. Crown 8vo. Paper cover. 2s. net. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICS: 


An Introduction to the Study of the Evolution of Political Ideas. By 
.R. LORD. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF WOMEN WORKERS 


FOR DEPENDANTS. By B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE and FRANK 
D. STUART. Medium 8vo. Paper cover. 48. 6d. net. 


THE ENCLOSURE AND REDISTRIBUTION OF OUR 


LAND. By W. H. R. CURTLER. Medium 8vo. 15s. net. 


A SCHOOL ECONOMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


wae othe Blgh M. WATERS. Part I: From the Conquest to the 
die of the Eighteenth Century. With 116 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


“an a! “I know of no book so well —s -t to Ay AL a yen 
of economic history into which details can be mere 
ponderous works of which she gives a _ bibliography at the end.” 


RELIGION AND HUMAN PROGRESS. 
By J.G. WALKER. (The Church’s Message for the Coming Time, XI) 
8vo. Paper cover. 2s. net. 

After m~¥-4 what is ‘ progress,’ the author traces it in the history of 
the race and n individual experience, and devotes chapters to the role of 
religion, ohest, and character, and some anti-Christian moralists, among 
whom he includes Mr. SHAW, Mr. WELLS, and Mr. H. W. Garrop. 


CYPRUS UNDER THE TURKS, 1571-1878. 


A record based on the Archives of the English Consulate in Cyprus 
under the Levant Company and after. a HARRY CHARLES LUKE. 
With a Map. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. n 


ESSAYS ON VOCATION. 
Edited, with an > ome by BASIL MATHEWS. Second Series. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. n 
Contents :—The New ol Trek, by Basin Sasanwe Literature as a 
Vocation, by A. CLUTTON-BROCK ; Vocation in the Imperial Services (Civil), 
by Sm Hexny VERNEY Lovett; The Life of the Counsels, by MOTHER 
Eprrs, 0.M.S.E.; The Missionary Vocation, by GODFREY PHILLIPs ; Vocation 
in Theology, by 6. B. RAVEN ; Where Shali I Work ? by W. EB. 8. "HOLLAND. 


THE WORLD OF TO-DAY. 

A Guide for All - Current Problems and Events. Under the 

General Edito sop & CTOR GOLLANCZ. Crown 8vo. First eight 

volumes, each volume usually consisting of 64 pages. 2s. 6d. each. 

1. THE BACKWARD PEOPLES AND OUR RELATIONS WITH THEM. By Sir 
Harry Johnston. 2. THE ANGLO-AMERICAN FuTuRE. By A. G. Gardiner. 
3. MODERN Finance. By Emile Burns. 4. A CAPITAL LEVY AND A LEVY 
On Wak WeraittH. By A. C. Pigou. 5. INDUSTRIAL IDEALS. By Victor 
Gollancz. 6. Why PRICES RISE AND FALL. By F. W. Pethick Lawrence. 
7. AN Epucatep Nation. By Basil A. Yeaxlee. With a Preface by the 
Master of Balliol. 8. Dominion Home RULE IN Practice. By Arthur 
Berriedale Keith. 
Prospectus free. 


MILTON'S PROSODY. 


With a chapter on Accentual Verse and Notes Aid aouuas BRIDGEs. 
Revised final edition. Medium 8vo. 12s. 


LATER ESSAYS, 1917-1920. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. my 
‘ontents :-——Exdwards’s Canons of Criticism ; 

* Hermes "" Harris : The Journeys of John Howard; ‘‘ The 

Learned Mrs. Carter ” ; The Abbe Edgeworth; A Casual Causerie ; Index. 


SELECTED ENGLISH SHORT STORIES ay and 


XX CENTURIES). Second Series. Pott 8vo. Thin pa cloth. 
2s, 6d. net. Paste grain. 4s. 6d. net. (Wor ~~ o 


Eighteenth-cent ury 


BOOKS AND IDEALS. 


An Anthology. Selected and arran by EDMUND KEMPER 
BROADUS. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. - 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY By OF SERVICE. 


Edited b CRAIG M. GIBSON. Introduction by Six 
WALTER RALMIOH Se Chott gilt, 15s. net. Contains the names, 
fourteen thousand five hundred and sixty-one in number, and records 
of those members of the Univer peoewents ae ay and Naval 
Forces of the Crown during the 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
HUMPHREY MILFORD AMEN CORNER, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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WILLIAM MORRIS AND THE EARLY 
DAYS of the SOCIALIST MOVEMENT 


By J. BRUCE GLASIER. 
With a Preface by Miss MAY MORRIS, and two Portraits. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 





THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM JAMES. 
Edited by his Son, HENRY JAMES. 


Two volumes, with 15 Illustrations. 8vo. 42s. net. 
COLLECTED ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 
By WILLIAM JAMES. 8vo. 16s. net. 


A SELECTION FROM : 
THE POEMS OF GIOSUE CARDUCCI. 


Translated and Annotated with a Biographical Intro- 
duction by EMILY A. TRIBE. 8vo. 14s. net. 











SEVENTH IMPRESSION. 
OUTSPOKEN ESSAYS. 


By the Very Rev. WILLIAM RALPH INGE, C.V.O., 
D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. 6s. net, 


THE TOWN LABOURER, 1760-1832 : 
The New Civilisation. 


By J. L. and BARBARA HAMMOND. 
8vo. 6s. 6d. net. [New and Cheaper Impression. 


THE SPELLING OF THE KING’S ENGLISH. 


By JOHN CLARKE, Lecturer in Education, University 
of Aberdeen. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


MARRIAGE IN CHURCH, 
CHAPEL, AND REGISTER OFFICE. 
By ARTHUR S. MAY, M.A., Surrogate of Ecclesiastical 


Courts in Doctors’ Commons, Barrister-at-Law. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 














THE TRADE AND 


ADMINISTRATION OF CHINA. 
By HOSEA BALLOU MORSE, LL.D. 
With Map, 14 Mlustrations and 2 Diagrams. 
Third Edition. Revised. 8vo. 25s. net. 


ECONOMIC MINERALOGY : 
A Practical Guide to the Study of Useful Minerals, 


By THOMAS CROOK, Fellow of the Geological Society. 
With Illustrations and Diagrams. 8vo. 25s. net. 


OUTLINES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By Sir SIDNEY J. CHAPMAN, K.C.B., M.A., M.Com-: 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
[Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS. 


By Sir SIDNEY J. CHAPMAN, K.C.B., M.A., M.Com. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [Third Impression. 











THE ECONOMIC ORGANISATION 
OF ENGLAND : 
An Outline Histo 


By Sir WILLIAM J. ASHLEY, M.A., M.Com. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [Fifth Impression. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH 
ECONOMIC HISTORY AND THEORY. 
By Sir WILLIAM J. ASHLEY, M.A., M.Com., Ph.D. 
Crown 8vo. 
Part I. The Middle Ages. 




















7s. 6d. net. 
ay Impression. 

Part IL. The End of the Middle Ages. 14s. net. | 

[Ninth Impression. 





LONGMANS, GREEN and 00., 


38 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 
Fourth Avenue and Thirtieth Street, New York. 
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Tue Tour. Louis Couperus. Butterworth. 8s. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
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Tue Hatt AND THE GRANGE. Archibald Marshall. Collins. Tue Luck or Locxton Liwrrep. D. Marcus. Melrose. 7s. 
| 7s. 6d. LADYFINGERS. Jackson Gregory. Melrose. 7s. 6d. 

Memorrs oF A Mipcer. Walter de la Mare. Collins. 7s. 6d. Tue Bivue Dress. Violet Ford. Melrose. 7s. 6d. 
THe JourNAL oF Henry Butver. C. Veheyne. Collins. Coorevmuie. A. D. Gilfillan. Melrose. 8s. 6d. 

7s. 6d. INTENSITY. Constance I. Smith. Melrose. 8s. 6d. 
Kimono. John Paris. Collins. 7s. 6d. Down THE OLD Roap. Alice Lowther. Heath Cranton. 7s. 6d. 
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7s. 6d. OpportTuNIsT SINN FErNErRS. Sisley Byron. Heath Cranton. 
MonDAY OR TUESDAY? Virginia Woolf. Hogarth Press. 4d. 6d. 3s. 6d. 
Srories OF THE East. Leonard Woolf. Hogarth Press. 3s. HISTORY 
Tue OLD Man’s Youtu. William de Morgan. Heinemann. 9s. 
Tue PurpLe Heicuts. Marie C. Oemler. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. A‘Suorr History or Antiocu. E. S. Bourchier. Blackwell. 
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A Prince 1n Perrocrap. Edgar Jepson. Odhams. 8s. Be.icium. Emile Cammaerts. Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
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Tuer Hearts. Violet Hunt. Stanley Paul. 8s. 6d. 


Tae CHILDREN oF SaTAN. Stanislas Przybyszewski. Stanley 
Paul. 8s. 6d 

Moruwise. Knut Hamsun. With an Introduction by W. 
Worster. Gyldendal. 6s. 


Tue PROMISED 
TORCHLIGHT : REVOLUTION. 
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8s. 6d. 
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DAILY ORDERS REACH CHAPMAN & HALL FROM 
ALL THE meee © — OF THE BOOK- 


For Their Latest Big Success, 


THE PILGRIM OF A SMILE. 


: By NORMAN DAVEY. 


Second Edition Nearly Exhausted. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
. THE MOST WHIMSICAL AND ENTERTAINING NOVEL 
OF THE SEASON. “ Brilliant and fantastic.” . . . 
“A writer of the first rank.” . . . “A little master- 
piece.” . . . “Delicately diverting humour.” . . . 
“ Audacious, fascinating." —Vide Press passim. 








pO YOU WANT TO LAUGH THESE TROUBLOUS 
DAYS? THEN ASK FOR THE BOOK WHICH THE 
TIMES HAS DESCRIBED AS 


“ SCREAMINGLY FUNNY.” 


: THE NOUVEAU POOR. 


A Romance of Real Life in West London 
After the late War. 


By BELINDA BLINDERS, 
Author of “ Sandford of Merton.”’ 


Edited by DESMOND COKE. 
Crown 8vo, 5s, net, 
“ The yee ncil of Mr. John Nash has succeeded in 
ble 


the almost impo task of making Miss Belinda Blinders’ 
fiction more entertaining than it has ever been.”"—Observer. 





MR. THOMAS NELSON PAGE'S 
Illuminating Study of the Italian People. 


Now Ready everywhere. Demy 8vo. 
25s. net. 


ITALY AND THE WORLD WAR. 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE, 
American Ambassador to Italy (1913-1919). 





CONTINUED SUCCESS OF 


THEY WENT. 


By NORMAN DOUGLAS, 
Author of “ South Wind.” 

Mr. Douglas’s masterpiece is selling so rapidly that a 
THIRD EDITION is now in the Press, containing A LETTER 
BY THE AUTHOR TO AN AMERICAN READER, ex- 
plaining the origin and purpose of the book. 





UNIVERSAL ART SERIES. 


First two volumes now ready, with about 100 Illustrations in 
each volume. 


MODERN MOVEMENTS IN 
PAINTING. 


By CHARLES MARRIOTT. 21s. net. 


“ Mr. Marriott in this book explains the change (i.c., of 
modern painting) more clearly than we have ever seen it 
explained before.’’—The Times. 

“Many people who have been puzzled by the appearance 
of the newer schools of painting of our time will be glad to 
read Mr. Marriott’s book.’’—Manchester Guardian. 

“ It covers the whole field.’’"—Colour. 

“A remarkable book.’’"—Educational Times. 

“A very illuminating volume.’"—P. G. Konopy in The 
Observer. 

“A piece of literature.’’"—Liverpool Courier. 


DESIGN AND TRADITION. 


By AMOR FENN. 30s. net. 


“ An account of the principles and historic development 
of architecture and the applied arts . . . copiously 
illustrated, principally with excellent line drawings of great 
practical value.’’—Westminster Gazette. 

“ As a sound, clear, and simple exposition of the principles 
of decorative design, this book could not easily be surpassed."’ 
—The Architects’ Journal. 


| CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 


























COLLINS 


48, PALL MALL, S.W. 


SPRING 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A_ HISTORY OF 
AERONAUTICS. 


The first standard work on the subject by 
F. C. VIVIAN and Lt.-Col. LOCKWOOD 
MARSH. Royal8vo. Illustrated. 30s. net. 


IN DENIKIN’S RUSSIA. 
Ee. ma” 10s. 6d. 


GUN RUNNING FOR 
CASEMENT. 


By KARL SPINDLER. 
Paper Covers. 2s. 6d. net. 


FICTION. 
MAINWARING. 


MAURICE HEWLETT. (Second Impr.) 
(Published.) 














“ A rattling tale.’"-—The Times. 


THE BLACK DIAMOND. 
FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG. 
(Second Impression.) (Published.) 


“There is no novelist whose work has been fuller of 
high promise as well as of various performance than 
Mr. Brett Young, and the present book extends his 
reach in both.’"—Morning Post. 


REVOLUTION. 
J. D. BERESFORD. (Third Impr.) 
° (Published.) 


‘“‘A novel of remarkable beauty and power.”—Glasgow 
Herald. 


DANGEROUS AGES. 
ROSE MACAULAY. (Author of “ Potterism.” 
Now in its eighth impression.) 

EARLY HOURS. 


MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. 


THE DEATH OF SOCIETY. 
ROMER WILSON. 

THE HALL AND THE 

GRANGE. 


ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. 


MEMOIRS OF A MIDGET. 


WALTER DE LA MARE. 
ADAM AND CAROLINE. 
CONAL O’RIORDAN. 
THE DRAGON IN SHALLOW 
WATERS. 


V. SACKVILLE-WEST. 


THE JOURNAL OF HENRY 
BULVER. 


CHERRY VEHEYNE. 
First Prize Novel in the {750 Competition. 
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GENERAL PRACTICE AND X-Rays. A. V. and R. Knox. 


C. Black. 15s. 

Greek MEDICINE IN Rome. Rt. Hon. Sir Clifford Allbutt. 
Macmillan. 

Human Paysto.tocy. Prof. Luigi Lanciani. Vol. V. Macmillan. 

INTESTINAL ToxamiA. Alexander Bryce. Melrose. 6s. 

HEALTH AND THE MIND. Lt.-Col. H. G. G. Mackenzie and 

Geoffrey Rhodes. Melrose. 7s. 6d 


MILITARY AND WAR 


Tue Wars or Marwtporoueu. Frank Taylor. 
£4 4s 


KasTAMUNI TO KeEpos. Blackwell. 42s. 

Tue TairTEENTH Hussars IN THE GREAT Wak. 
timer Durand. Blackwood. 

Diary oF a YEOMANRY M.O. 
12s. 6d. 

A GuIDE TO THE MILITARY HisToRY OF THE WorLv Wak, 1914- 
1918. Thomas G. Frothingham. 12s. 6d. 

Nine Days. Capt. Arthur F. Behrend. Heffer. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Press AND THE GENERAL Starr. Hon. Neville Lytton. 


Blackwell. 


Sir H. Mor- 


Capt. O. Teichman. Unwin. 


Collins. 15s. 

Tue GerMaAN Army IN Betorum. Capt. E. N. Bennett. Allen 
and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

Wir THE CAVALRY IN THE West. J. D. Delius. John Lane. 


6s. 
Tue TALE or A Trooper. Clutha N. Mackenzie. John Lane. 


6s. 

Mar Reapinc. G. H.C. Dale. Macmillan. 

Tue Firra Division In THE GREAT Wark 1914-1919. Brigadier- 
General A. H. Hussey. Nisbet. (About) 15s. 

History OF THE TWENTIETH Drvis1on. Colonel Erskine and 
Capt. Englefield. Nisbet. (About) 21s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE PAGEANT OF PARLIAMENT. Michael Macdonagh. Unwin. 
36s. 

LONDON OF THE FuTuRE. Unwin. 42s. 

My SENTIMENTAL JourRNEY. Charles Brumm. Daniel. 7s. 

LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS OF A NORTHERN Country. James 


Fenimore Cooper. Putnams. 15s. 
THE QUESTION OF ABORIGINES IN THE LAW AND PRACTICE OF 


Nations. A. H. Snow. Putnams. 15s. 
History oF FReENcH ARCHITECTURE FROM THE DEATH OF 
Mazarin. Sir Reginald Blomfield. Bell. 
Tue AcquisiTivE Society. R.H. Tawney. Bell. 4s. 6d. 
LABORATORIES: THEIR PLANNING AND Firtincs. Alan E. 


Mumby. Bell. 25s. 
Tue NEw STONE AGE IN NorTHERN Europe. J. M. Tyler. Bell. 
British RAILWAYS AND THE GREAT War. E. A. Pratt. Selwyn 
and Blount. 
A PRISONER OF THE REDs. 
FISHERMEN AND FISHING. 
SANITATION AND HYGIENE IN THE TROPICS. 
Harrap. 8s. 6d. 
FREEMASONRY AND THE ANCIENT Gops. J.S.M. Ward. Simpkin, 


Francis McCullagh. Murray. 18s. 
William Radcliffe. Murray. 28s. 
John W. Ritchie. 


Marshall. 30s. 
Rose GARDENING. Mary Hampden. Butterworth. 
TowN GARDENING. Mary Hampden. Butterworth. 6s. 
SuRVIVALS oF OLD Lonpon. Will Owen. Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Giamour oF Betrast. Hugh A. MacCartan. Talbot 


Press. 2s. 6d. 
A History or AEronavutics. E. C. Vivian and Lt.-Col. W. 
Lockwood Marsh. Collins. 30s. 
Eskimo LEGENDS. Knud Rasmussen and W. Worster. Gyldendal. 
Economic MINERALOGY. Thomas Crook. Longmans. 25s. 
SPIRITUALISM AMONG CIVILISED AND SAVAGE Races. E. Lau- 
rence. A. and C. Black. 
NERVES AND THE Nervous. E.L. Ash. Mills and Boon. 5s. 
Tue Outer CircLeE. Thomas Burke. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


A New Book Asout Lonpon. Leopold Wagner. Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

Tue UNDERWORLD OF Paris. H. J. Greenwall. Stanley Paul. 
3s. 6d 


Avutuorpoxy. Alan Handsacre. John Lane. 5s. 

Tue Russian BALLET IN WESTERN Europe, 1908-1920. W. A. 
Propert. John Lane. £6 6s. 

Mepi2vat Garpens. Sir Frank Crisp. John Lane. £5 5s. 

Homes or THE Past. W.H. Helm. John Lane. £2 2s. 

More Asout UNKNOWN LONDON. Walter G. Bell. John Lane. 
6s. 6d. 

Tue History oF THE INDIAN Post Orrice. Geoffrey Clarke. 
John Lane. 15s. 

‘ Rocues. Charles Kingston. JohnLane. 12s. 6d. 
Historic Paris. Jetta S. Woolf. John Lane. 10s. 6d. 
British Heratpry. Cyril Davenport. Methuen. 6s. 6d. 
An OLp Encuisu GramMarR. E.E.Wardale. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
A Sxetcu-Marp Geocrapuy. E. G. R. Taylor. Methuen. 6s. 
Pre-Histortc MAN AND His Srory. Prof. G. F. Scott-Elliot. 

Seeley Service. 10s. 6d. 
Tne RomANCE or THE Microscope. C. A. Ealand. Seeley 
Service. 7s. 6d. 


A.and  V. R. 76, A Frencu Minitary Hosprrat. 


* BrRDS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE. 








Harold J. Reckitt. 
Dr. E. Westermarck, 


Heinemann. 

Tue History or HumMAN MARRIAGE. 
3 Vols. Macmillan. 

Tue ANGAMI Nacas. Witro Some Nores ON NEIGHBOURING 


Trises. J. H. Hutton. Macmillan. 
Fis1An Socrety: orn, THE SocloLoGY AND PsYCHOLOGY oF THE 
Frzians. Rev. W. Deane. Macmillan 


Mr. Punch’s History OF MODERN ENGLAND. Cassell. £3 3s, 

SILVER, PEWTER AND SHEFFIELD Piate. T. W. Burgess. Rout- 
edge. 12s. 6d. 

Roya AvucTION BRIDGE ror THE MEDIUM PLAYER. 
Emmet. Routledge. 

MENTAL DEFICIENCY IN RELATION TO LEGAL JURISPRUDENCE, 
Dr. W. G. H. Cook. Routledge. (About) 7s. 6d. 

A New Encyciop2p1A or FrEEMAsonry. Arthur E. Waite. 
Rider. 42s. 

Masonic LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS. Dudley Wright. 
5s. 

SYSTEMATIC ATLAS FOR GENERAL READERS. Philip. 

NEw Hanpy GENERAL ATLAS AND GAZETTEER. Philip. £5 15s. 6d. 

THE ROMANCE OF Burtp1nc. Allen S. Walker. ilip. 3s. 6d. 

Tue CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND Wats. T. Francis Bumpus. 


Lewis E, 


Rider. 
21s. 


Laurie. 21s. 

COLLECTING ANTIQUES FOR PLEASURE AND Prorir. Felix Gade. 
Laurie. 18s. 

Common Srones. Prof. Grenville A. J. Cole. Melrose. 6s. 


ComMON PLANTS. Macgregor Skene. Melrose. 6s. 


MUSIC 


THE ENJOYMENT OF Music. Arthur W. Pollitt. Methuen. 6s. 
Mepiz#vaL Music. R. R. Terry. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 
Tue ArT OF THE PLAYER Piano. Sydney Grew. Routledge. 


10s. 6d 
NATURAL HISTORY 


Duckworth. 63s. 
H. Jackson. Cam- 


THe Wueat Pant. John Percival. 

SHort MANUAL OF Forest MANAGEMENT. 
bridge University Press. 

A MANUAL OF THE Brrps oF AUSTRALIA. 
and Tom Iredale. £3 3s. 

Insect Lire. C. A. Ealand. A. and C. Black. 30s. 

H. J. Massingham. Unwin. 15s. 

C. A. Ealand. Seeley Service. 


Gregory M. Mathews 


ANIMAL INGENUITY OF To-Day. 


8s. 6d. zi 

ZooLoGy FoR MEDICAL Stupents. J. Graham Kerr. Macmil- 
lan. 

NaturE ALL THE YEAR Rounpb. Prof. J. Arthur Thomson. 
Pilgrim Press. 12s. 6d. 


Aspects oF PLant Lire. Robert Lloyd Praeger. S.P.C.K. 6s. 
MOUNTAIN AND Moor.tanD. Prof.J.ArthurThomson. S.P.C.K. 
COUNTRYSIDE RamBLES. W. T. Furneaux. Philip. 3s. 6d. 
British Insect Lire. Edward Step. Laurie. 7s. 6d. 


Tue Controu oF Lire. Prof. J. Arthur Thomson. Melrose. 9s. 


NAVAL 


Witn THE BatrLe Cruisers. Filson Young. Cassell. 


PHILOSOPHY AND SOCIOLOGY 


Excursions In THoucut. Imaal. Talbot Press. 6s. 
Tue New Horizon. Mrs. Havelock Ellis. A. and C. Black. 


25s. 


10s. 6d. 
Our Soctat HERITAGE. Professor Graham Wallas. Allen and 
Unwin. 12s. 6d 


In Days To Come. Walter Rathenau. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Pure THOUGHT AND THE RIDDLE OF THE UNIVERSE. Francis 
Sedlak. Allen and Unwin. 18s. 

Tue ANALYstis OF Minp. Bertrand Russell. Allen and Unwin. 
16s. 

THe UNDERSTANDING OF GooD. 
Lane. 5s. 

Morat Tueory: AN INTRODUCTION To Ernics. G. C. Field. 


Methuen. 6s. 
C. E. M. Joad. Methuen. 6s. 


ComMoN SENSE ETHuiIcs. 
THE ELEMENTS OF SociaL ScreNcE. R.M. Maclver. Methuen. 


Jeanne de Vietinghoff. John 


Man’s Descent FROM THE Gops. Anthony M. Ludovici. 
Heinemann. 14s. 

Tue Essence oF AESTHETIC. Benedetto Croce. Heinemann. 

BERGSON AND Future Puiwosorny. George Rostrevor. Mac- 
millan. 

A TREATISE ON Propasitity. J. M. Keynes. Macmillan. 

Democracy: Fase or True. A Prologue and a Dream. 
Sir William Blake Richmond. Palmer. 6s. 


POETRY 
Tue Frres or BAAL. Austin Clarke. Maunsel and Roberts. 


8s. 6d. 
WINGED Vicrory. C. H. B. Kitchin. Blackwell. 5s. 
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MACMILLAN & Co’s. LIST 


VISCOUNT BRYCE. 


Modern Democracies. 

By the Right Hon. VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M., P.C., 

D.C.L., LU.D., F.R.S. 2 Vols. 8vo. 50s. net. 
{[Immediately. 

In these volumes Lord Bryce examines a few popular 

governments in their actual working, comparing them 

with one another, and setting forth the various merits 

and defects which belong to each. 





LARGE PAPER EDITION. 


Notes on a Cellar Book. 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Large-paper Edition 
printed on hand-made paper. Limited to 500 copies 
and each copy signed by the author. Fecap 4to. 25s. net. 





Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 22 Vols. 7s. 6d. net per Vol. 


POCKET EDITION. 23 Vols. Limp leather, 7s. 6d. 
net; blue cloth, 6s. net per Vol. 


THE SERVICE KIPLING. 26 Vols. Blue cloth, 
38. net each. 





The Economics of Welfare. 


By A. C. PIGOU, M.A., Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 36s. net. 


The Daily News :—" It were a happy thing if all instructors 
of a science could handle a pen with such direction and 
discretion. The clear style is the child of the clear brain, 
and in this case fine thinking is assured. Breadth of outlook 
and — of penetration are never missing from this gentle 
and scholarly book.”’ 





Karl Marx and Modern Socialism. 


By F. R. SALTER, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Magda- 
lene College, Cambridge. ‘Crown 8vo. 6s. net. [Tuesday. 





Mutualism: A Synthesis. 


By ARTHUR TRAVERS-BORGSTROEM. Crown 8vo. 
48. 6d, net. (Tuesday. 





Divine Imagining: An Essay on the 
First Princip.es of Philosophy. Being a 
continuation of the Experiment which took shape 
first in “The World as Imagination " @. 3 & 
“The World as Imagination ”’ Series) By DOUGLAS 
FAWCETT. Extra crown 8vo. 15s. net. 





Macmillan’s List of New and Forthcoming Books with 
Descriptive Notes post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C, 2 











LT A TEM: A 
By “An Officer of the Grand Fleet” 


The World of the Fourth 
Dimension And Other Essays 


2s. net. Postage 2d. 


The fine humanity, kindling mysticism and 

brave philosophic outlook which characterised 

the author’s “ Fourth Dimension " and ‘‘ The 
Road to the Stars ” are present also in these inspiring 
papers.—The Glasgow Herald. 


LONDON: C. W. DANIEL, LTD., 
3 TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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SMART OW PLA PMR 


NEW BOOKS. 





THE cRonrin OF CONTROL. 4 dole & Ree Workshop Politics, by 
PRICE to Sete new book with one of the leading 
questions of the day: How much control over industry shou and do the rank and file 
of those who work in it, and their organisations, exercise ? 


Bf op babestl ery ansipting industrial relationships, rules enforced by employers’ 
associations, trade unions, and will materially help ‘the Seneites of reasonable 
opinion on this large and t-¥ t.. Price 7s. 6d. net. . Bell & Sons. 





AST uss, os matt AND VURIOUS is the title of an important now 
-y-- LITCHFIELD, author of “ An Illustrated History of 
Furniture,” he. j published. 25s. net. 


Truth ny — 3 is decidedly a book that no collector of such things should be without. 

those who are interested in antiques will be grateful to Mr. Litchfield for 

hav ing embodied « such an amount of valuable information out of his own great experience 
or benefit.” 


Old Porcelain, Enamels, Bronzes, and F Wusutiuse aso langity Goel wiih tn Be. _ + 
FIELD’S BOOK, which, as the Manchester Guardian says, “ will be 


again until the reader knows his wa: thoroughly among its pages. . . . wha -t- 
raioeet —s there is ample Seomentien culled from what may be called dealers’ 


lore . - The illustrations are both numerous and excellent.” G. Bell & Sons. 


pu. = syoL-uTion. —Being ovstinns in a theory which is thought to recon- 

Realism from the view point of Humanism. By J. 

oO" CALLAGHAN oF - very interesting example of the modern reintegration of philo- 
clearly and ly reasoned.” Herald. . Sup 


sophy. soundly —ilasgow apene its 
main thesis by many ‘ntereating inte - oye + and contentions tou ing th 


association of the material | progressions wit the of centres of initiat 
poueee. .”"—Seotsman. “The book is ‘is wugestve work of an interesting 
‘amiliar with the data ot me. 5. possessing an .— = the ery 


of psychological states.”"—Saturday Westminster. Price 12s. 


18S ALICE qunernees t SELEGTIONS FROM THE paarer 
M LETTERS is, eS oa “highly interesting and often amusing.’ 
book is like a mirror of 8! says the Courier, “ wherein we can see knight 
and burgher squire and plain man, robber and messenger, going up and down the 
~asant land of England on the business of the common day, five undred years ago.” 
ice 15s. net. @. Bell & Sons. 


ores anes MIRE NOVELS.—" The Warden ” * Barchester 

‘o eta * Framley Parsonage " “ The Small House at 

Alli on (2 Bx ™ Last Chronicle of Barset ” @ vols... By ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE. Pocket Edition. Complete in 8 volumes. Price 2s. aw ry 

Sone. 


How TO IOENTIFY PERSIAN RUGS, by C.J. DELABERE MAY. “Can 
be recommended to everybody desirous of understanding the name. It is seldom 

that a book of hints is as satisfactory.’ "—Evening Standard. A practical little =. 

lucidly written, and effectively illustrated.""—Spectator, Price 6s. net. G. Bell & Son 


Ts WORLS Of OF SOUND, »b Professor Sir WLLLIAM BRAGG. “A most 
"Country L Life. “Is,” says the Atheneum y ked with 


interesting outate the- +> observations, and, at the same time, the scientifi principles 
involved are brought out in a clear and connected manner.’ Fully a we - Price 
6s. net, Sons. 








OuUTH —THE LAND OF OPPORTUONTY:. is sities from 
Sou: rH AMERIOA- oe view in an able volume en HE STATES or 


SOUTH AMmaRIOA, by C. W. DOMVILLE FIFE. Sateea wie sookel tntormstton 
not up-to-date statistics. Illustrated, and with maps. Price 15s. net. @. Bell & Sons. 





BELL’S 
SOOIAL SERVICE LIBRARY 


DUSTR "by the Rev. BR. BR. HYDE, 
Tt... L ~ ofthe Industral % fee St queues. rs the Times, “ one of es most 
valuable books on social service among the young which has yet appeared.” THE 
BOY’ is a manly book by one whose name is a word in ee 

—Evening Standard. Price 6s. net. . Bell & Sone... 


ASC ' In . + for all who care for other human beings " 
F Sen i erald) is to be - in * ‘THE GIRL,” by Miss K. C. DEWAR, a 


quaetin book to the above. “ Intending workers could scarcely have a better pre- 
liminary study.”—The Times. Price 6s. net. G. Bell & Sons. 











oer tne social atmos of the Child elfare Movement, and shows how voluntary 
workers Public Health Services can > ., 
fu and the Pubile Health Services cau best co Janet Lane-Claypon's brillian ( 
study, “ The Child Welfare Movement.” 7s. net. It is, to quote the Woman's Leaves, 
* ion and interest throughout,” while, as the YORKSHIRE Post rigu 
says: “ No worker in this field can speak with greater authority,” G. Bell & Sons 

















HE SOCIAL WORKER, by C. BR. ATTLEE, is, says the Times, “a singu- 
T b in which « widely int 
larly thoughtful and instructive ~T of a subject in , oa “terest 





— 
J ompek pa ky oe aks Spportniti of social service that _ themselves, 
6s. net. 
pe Oy Et of a social worker.” yt ' 
Publishers: 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD., 
Yerk House, Portugal St., Lendon, W.C. 2. 
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BALLADS OF A BOHEMIAN. Robert W. Service. Unwin. 5s. 
Paris AND HELEN. W. J. Turner. Sidgwick and Jackson. 5s. 
FAREWELL. F. W. Harvey. Sidgwick and Jackson. 5s. 
More Verse. F. S. Sidgwick and Jackson. 3s. 6d. 

Tue Prer Grass. Robert Graves. Secker. 5s. 

Poems, 1914-1919. Maurice Baring. Secker. 6s. 

THe Buzzarps. Margin Armstrong. Secker. 5s. 
SELECTIONS FROM MODERN Poets. J. C. Squire. Secker. 5s. 
SHEPHERD Sincinc Ractie. Lotiis Golding. Christophers. 
A SELECTION FROM THE Poems oF Giosué Carpucci. Longmans. 
Tue DREAMLAND OF ReEauity. H.L. Hubbard. Dent. 4s. 6d. 
A Book or VERSE. Mary Deane. Elkin Mathews. 


AFLOAT AND ASHORE. ichael Lewis. Allen and Unwin. 
8s. 6d. 

THE RETURN AND OrHER Poems. Margaret L. Woods. John 
Lane. 7s. 6d. 

Tue His oF Arcetri. L. L. Everett. John Lane. 5s. 


A Mopern Antnoiocy. Chosen by A. M. With an intro- 
duction by Robert Lynd. Methuen. 6s. 

Pires AND Tasors. Patrick R. Chalmers. Methuen. 5s. 

KinG Cote oF ENGLAND. John Masefield. Heinemann. 

Tue FuGITIVE AND THE Way Sipe. Sir Rabindranath Tagore. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

A Book or ENGLISH VERSE ON INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 


Chosen by L. S. Wood. Macmillan. 38s. 6d. 
MODERN CzEcH Poetry. P. Selver. Routledge. 3s. 6d. 
Tue Opes or Horace. John Finlayson. Routledge. 
Tue Loyauists. W. King Barker. Routl , 


Poems, 1916-1920. J. Middleton Murry. R.Cobden-Sanderson. 


POLITICAL 
Secratism: AN ANALysis. Rudolf Euchen. Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
Tue Wor.p 1n Revotr. Gustave Le Bon. Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
How ENGLAND 1s GOVERNED. C. F. G. Masterman. Selwyn 
and Blount. 8s. 6d. 
THE SALVAGING OF CIVILISATION. H.G. Wells. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


CONSTRUCTIVE SocrIALisM. Ramsay Macdonald. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Future or Locat GOvERNMENT. G. D. H. Cole. Cassell. 
5s 


Tue WaceEs or Lazour. William Graham. Cassell. 5s. 


LABOUR AND THE NEw Wor .p. Philip Snowden. Cassell. 
7s. 6d. . 

Tue SocraAL AND INDUSTRIAL ProsBiem. Alfred Hook. Cassell. 
6s 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH Po itTics. R. L. Buell. Appleton. 18s. 

THE New Wortp. F. Comerford. Appleton. 10s. 6d. 

LAND NATIONALISATION. A. Emil Davies and Dorothy Evans. 
Parsons. 4s. 6d. 

Tne New Lasour OvutTLoox. Robert Williams. Parsons. 

SOCIALISM AND PERSONAL LIBERTY. Robert Dell. Parsons. 

SOCIALISM AND CO-OPERATION. L. S. Woolf. Parsons. 6s. 

RELIGION IN Pouitics. Arthur Ponsonby. Parsons. 6s. 

IraLy: IN HER RELATION TO THE War. Thomas Nelson Page. 
Chapman and Hall. 25s. 

In DenrKIn’s Russia. J. E. Bechhofer. 

Gun RUNNING FOR CASEMENT. Karl Spindler. Collins. 3s. 6d. 

Lapour’s Macna Cuarta. Rev. A. Chisholm. Longmans. 

Law IN = MopERN Strate. Leon Duguit. Allen and Unwin. 
10s. 6d. 

My REMINISCENCES OF THE RusstAN REvoutuTion. M. Phillips 
Price. Allen and Unwin. (About) 18s. 


Collins. 10s. 6d. 


Tue RusstAaNn Workers’ Repusuic. H. N. Brailsford. Allen 
and Unwin. (About) 6s. 

LABOUR ORGANISATION. George O’Brien. Methuen. 5s. 

TRADE UNIoNnIsM. Henry H. Slesser. Methuen. 6s. 

MopERN Democracies. Rt. Hon. Viscount Bryce. 2 vols. 


Gump Pouitics. G. R. Stirling Taylor. Palmer. 6s. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


EssENTIALS OF MENTAL MEASUREMENT. Dr. W. Brown. Cambridge 
University Press. 

Cmitp Psycuo.tocy. Vilhelm Rasmussen. Gyldendal. 

REPRESSED Emotions. I.H.Coriat. Allenand Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Tue PsycuoLocica Prosiems or Inpustry. Frank Watts. 

' Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

InrropuctoryY LEcTURES ON Psycuo-ANALysis. Professor 
Sigmund Freud. Alien and Unwin. 18s. 

Tue PsycuHo.tocy or Day Dreams. Dr. J. Varendonck. 
and Unwin. 18s. 

Tue PsyYcHoLoGy oF 
Methuen. 6s. 

Tue Psycuo.oGy or INpustry. James Drever. Methuen. 6s. 

THe ADOLESCENT Gir. Phyllis Blanchard. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

LEONARDO DA Vinci. 8S. FrEup. Translated A. A. Brill. Rout- 


Allen 


Everypay Lire. James Drever. 


ledge. (About) 10s. 6d. 

Morsip Fears AND Computsions. H. W. Frink. Routledge. 
(About) 21s. 

Frevup’s THEORIES OF THE NEUROSES. Hitschmann. Rout- 
ledge. (About) 10s. 6d. 





SCIENCE 


THe Evcenic Prospect. C. W. Saleeby. Unwin. 
Wuy po wE Diz? T. Bodley Scott. Unwin. 6s. 
Tue Reien or Retativiry. Lord Haldane. Murray. 

Tue StaGes oF Human Lire. J. Lionel Tayler. Murray. 
Tue Unity or Scrence. Dr. Johan Hjort. Gyldendal. 6s. 
Srupres oN ArtHRopopaA. H. J. Hansen. Glydendal. 8s. 
Tue Mneme. Professor Richard Semon. Allen and Unwin. 18s. 
Atomic THeories. F. H. Loring. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 
Brotocica Cuemistry. H. E. Roaf. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 
Wnrat 1s Execrriciry? C. R. Gibson. Seeley, Service. 6s. 
Tue PxuysioLtocy oF ProTrein METABOLISM. E. P. Cathcart. 


12s. 6d. 


Longmans. 12s. 6d. 

Tue Puysicat Properties oF CoLttomaL SouiuTions. E. F. 
Burton. Longmans. 

RELATIVITY AND THE ELECTRON TuHEory. E. Cunningham. 
Longmans. 

A Text Boox or INnorGANIc CHEMistTry. Professor T. M. 

MINERALOGY. Sir H. A. Miers. Macmillan. 

INTRODUCTION TO TEXTILE CHEMISTRY. Harry Harper. Mac- 
millan. 

Famous CHEMISTS: THE MEN AND THEIR Work. Sir William 
Tilden. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

Tue Mystery or Space. Robert T. Browne. Routledge. 15s. 

GERMINATION IN ITS ELectricat Aspect. A. E. Baines. Rout- 
ledge. 12s. 6d. 

Tue Naturat History or Crystarts. A. E. Tutton. Rout- 


1 . 
Tue Livinc ETHER AND SuBcONSCcIOUS REALITY. Paul Richard. 
Rider. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION 


SprriruaAL AGNosTicIsM. Ramsden Balmforth. Daniel. 4s. 6d. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO THomas. Will Hayes. Daniel. 3s. 
Tue INFINITE IN THE Finite. Gilbert T. Sadler. Daniel. 3s. 6d. 


SHADOWS OF THE CHRIST. Mrs. M. C. Jenkinson. Heffer. 

Tue FrEE Cuurcues AND ReE-Unton. T. R. Glover. Heffer. 
2s. 6d. 

A History or THE WESLEYAN METHopist MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
G. G. Findlay. Epworth. 36s. 


ALTAR, Cross, AND Community. W. F. Lofthouse. Epworth. 6s. 
THe UNIVERSALITY OF CHRIST. Rt. Rev. William Temple. 
Student Christian Movement. 4s. 
TOWARDS THE BROTHERHOOD OF NATIONS. 
Student Christian Movement. 5s. 
THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE Spirit. C. Anderson Scott. Clarke. 6s. 
CREATIVE Prayer. E. Hennan. Clarke. 6s. 
Tne CnHurRCH IN ENGLAND. Rev. G. Stebbing. 
Tue Story or Lourpes. R. Lynch. Sands. 


Bolton Waller. 


Sands. 16s. 


5s. 


Tue CouNTER REFORMATION IN ScoTLanpD. J. H. Pollen. 
Sands. 4s. 

Lire or St. Francis or Assist. Father Cuthbert. Longmans. 

QvuaKEeR Aspects oF TrutTH. E. Vipont Brown. Allen and 
Unwin. 5s. 

FeELLow WorKERS witH Gop; AND OTHER Sermons. G. H. 


Aitken. Methuen. 6s. 

Tue Spirit oF JESUS AND THE CHURCHES. 
Methuen. 3s. 6d. 

ESSAYS ON THE EARLY HIsTorY OF THE CHURCH AND MINISTRY. 
Ed. by H. B. Swete. Macmillan. 

Tue Becrnnincs or Curistianiry. A Series. Ed. by F. J. 
Foakes Jackson and Professor Kirsopp Lake. Macmillan. 

Tue Sapuvu: A Stupy 1n Mysticism AND Practicat RELIGION. 
B. H. Streeter. Macmillan. 

Tue Later PERIOD OF QUAKERISM. 
millan. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGIONS. Prof. Canney. Routledge. 

An INTRODUCTION TO MAHAYANA Buppatsm. William Mont- 
gomery McGovern. Routledge. 

SUPERNATURAL Mysticism. Father Benedict Williamson. Rout- 
ledge. (About) 10s. 6d. 

TueEosopuy. R. Steiner. Rout " 

Tur INNER TEACHING AND YoGA. Charles Wase. Rider. 4s. 6d. 

Wny MEN Betteve. Rev. Clement F. Rogers. S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d. 

Evusesius: Proor or THE GospeLt. Rev. W. J. Ferrar. 
S.P.C.K. 2 vols. 30s. 

HIPPOLYTUS : PHILOSOPHUMENA ; OR THE REFUTATION OF ALL 
Heresies. Translated F. Le S.P.C.K. 2 vols. 30s. 


Joshua Holden. 


Rufus M. Jones. Mac- 


Tue Swepisu Rite. Eric E. Yelverton. S.P.C.K. 8s. 6d. 

Farru, Works AND Grace. Arthur Chandler. S.P.C.K. 3s. 

CONSCIENCE AND DEVELOPMENT. Rev. G. L. Richardson. 
Wells Gardner. 8s. 

Tue Lire Tuereor. Alice Evelyn Peacock. Wells Gardner. 
3s. 6d. 

Tue RoMANCE OF THE BIBLE. Gertrude Hollis Wells Gardner. 
5s. 
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PHILIP ALLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





Demy Svo. 18s. net. With 86 diagrams. 


The Things Which Are 
Seen. 


A Revaluation of the Visual Arts. 
By A. TRYSTAN EDWARDS, M.A. 


This book, which may almost be described as “ revolu- 
tionary,”’ insists that the one and only judge of Art should 
be THE AVERAGE Man. Artis of no account unless it benefits 
society. The first and most important art is The Cultivation 
of Human Beauty; the second is The Art of Manners; the 
third is The Art of Dress; the fourth, Architecture; and 
lastly come Painting and Sculpture—here described as 
“The Minor Arts.” 


Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


The King of Lamrock. 


By V. Y. HEWSON 
(Author of “‘ Juliet’’). 


A brilliant study of heredity as exemplified in a father and 
son. A mature and carefully thought-out piece of work 
by a writer who is destined to make his mark in English 
Literature. Of “‘ Juliet” The Times wrote: ‘“ This is a 
first novel: if it were a twenty-first it would be A Fine 
TECHNICAL ACHIEVEMENT,” and “ The King of Lamrock ”’ 
is undoubtedly an advance upon “ Juliet.” 


Demy S8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Wayfarers in Arcady. 


By CHARLES VINCE 
(Author of *‘ The Street of Faces’’). 


In this new book of essays Mr. Vince takes the reader with 
himt over the Sussex Downs, along main roads and by-roads, 
through woods and along streams. It is a book of com- 
panionship, of intimate thought og! expressed, and a 
volume that will assuredly confirm Mr. Vince in the position 
which he attained by ‘“‘ The Street of Faces.” 


Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


Enchanter’s Nightshade. 


By J. B. MORTON 
(Author of “* The Barber of Putney "’ ; ‘‘ Gorgeous Poetry,” &c). 
An outdoor book, in which the author and his chums 
tramp by day and by night through the home counties, 
sleeping in barns, at old inns and country cottages, singing, 
moralising cheerfully, and occasionally laying down the law 
as young men will. A wholly delightful book beautifully 
got up. 





Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Printed in blue and black on Japanese vellum. 


Bog-Myrtle and Peat. 


By FLORA THOMPSON 


The author of these beautiful open-air poems is post- 
mistress in a small Hampshire village. Her verses make 
mstant appeal to all who love the English countryside. 





QUALITY COURT, Chancery Lane, London, 
W.C, 2, 




















Andrew Melrose, Ltd. 
Distinctive Books. 


SPORT IN ASIA AND AFRICA. 
By SIR RICHARD M. DANE, K.C.LE. 
Copiously illustrated. Demy 8vo. 


The “Common Things’’ Series. 


Edited by Pror. J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., LIL.D. 


COMMON STONES. 
By Pror. GRENVILLE A. J. COLE. 
Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. net 
This is the first volume in a series of scientific books designed 
for the ordinary reader under the general editorship of Prof. 
J. Arthur Thomson. 








Price 16s. net. 





COMMON PLANTS. 
By MacGREGOR SKENE, D.Sc. 
(Aberdeen University) 
Crown 8vo. 


Fully illustrated. Price 6s. net. 


INTESTINAL TOXAEMIA. 
By ALEXANDER BRYCE, M.D., D.P.H., 
Author of “‘ The Laws of Life and Health.’’ Price 6s. net. 
This is the first volume in a Medical Series which the pub- 
lishers hope to develop. 





AT PRESS. 


HEALTH AND THE MIND. 
By Lt.-Col. H. G. G. MACKENZIE, D.S.O., M.D., 
R.A.M.C., and GEOFFERY RHODES. 
Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. 





AT PRESS 


THE CONTROL OF LIFE. 
By Pror. J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., LL.D. 
Author of “‘ Secrets of Animal Life,” etc. Price 9s. net. 


NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 
. By Pror. J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., LL.D. 

Collected and arranged by the author from his own works 

Illustrations by John Smith. Price 7s. 6d. net 


CHRISTIAN REVOLUTION. 
By E. BURNEY. Price 5s. net. 
The Birmingham Gazette says :—‘‘ A vital little book.”’ 


WALKS IN THE HOLY LAND 
DURING WAR TIME. 


By CLEMENT HANKEY. Price 4s. 6d. net, 

The Glasgow Herald says :—-‘‘ He tells us what the historic 

places he visited really look like, and are—he makes us see 
and feel Palestine.” 














Two Distinctive Novels. 
A WOMAN OF THE DESERT. 


By MOORE RITCHIE. Price 8s. 6d. net. 
The Times says :—‘‘ Shows keen insight into the native 
mind and a deep knowledge of the methods maintained by 
Government Outposts of Empire. The author can thrill 
without being sentimental. His characters are individuals, 
not types; his descriptive writing . . . leaves an impression 
of things not imagined, but actually seen.” 


DRUMSTICKS. 
By Mrs. CHEEVER MEREDITH. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
Punch says :—‘ ‘ Charming’ is the only word that fairly 
describes. . . . Drumsticks herself is one of those pathetic 
childish figures which you meet sometimes in fiction and never 
afterwards forget.” 


London: Andrew Melrose, Ltd. 
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Please Telephone 
“© KENSINGTON NINETEEN-Firry” 
for prompt delivery by messenger of 
your selection of books from these 
Announcements. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 

‘THE NEW KEEPSAKE” 
Edition-de-Luxe, 300 copies for this 
country on Hand-made paper; contain- 
ing woodcuts and engravings, poems, 
essays andstories by English and French 
artists and writers. Price 18s. 6d. 


Choicest collections of Modern 
English, Art, French, Italian and 
Spanish Books in stock. 


FIRST and other RARE 

EDITIONS; Books from the 
XIXth Century Presses; Beautiful 
Bindings ; Literature of the English 
Decadence. 


The CHELSEA BOOKCLUB Limited 
SIXTY-FIVE CHEYNE WALK 














A SCAVENGER IN FRANCE 


T 


LONDON: 


Being Extracts from the Diary of an 
Architect, I917-I919. By WILLIAM 
Bet, A.R.1.B.A. 10s. 6d. net. 


“. . . when he is describing the admirable 
work he and his comrades, the Friends, did for 
the homeless and distressed, and especially when 
he is on leave, and moving about the country with 
something of Cobbett’s lively curiosity, and 
Cobbett’s keen eye, he is interesting, and often 
delightful.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

“He came to the same conclusions as Barbusse 
and Sassoon, and lays stress on the sexual 
demoralization of the soldier, and on the effect 
of wage-slavery on the mentality of men in general."’ 

—The Atheneum. 


E WICKED FOREMEN 


7s. 6d. net. 


CMAN TL 


By MAuRICE COLBOURNE. 


“A remarkable book. . . 
thought." —Daily Telegraph. 
“It will greatly offend the orthodox.” 
—Tailer. 
“ There is nothing which need offend the really 
religious mind.’’—Christian Life. 
“Cannot be hurriedly dismissed by anyone who 
takes ethical or religious matters seriously.” 
—Pali Mali Gazette. 
“ A trenchant attack on the priests.” —Bystander. 
“We do not think he can be accused of not 
weighing his words,’”’—Observer. 


C. W. DANIEL, LTD.,, 


Palpitates with 


AVAIL sP <r ALOT 


TOMALES HAUT TT 


Graham House, Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 














STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PREss. 


JESUS IN THE EXPERIENCE OF MEN. 
By T. R. GLOVER, M.A., LL.D. Cr. 8vo. 272 pp. 
6s. net. A companion volume to ‘‘ The Jesus of History.’ 
“ Will bably attract as much interest and compel as much discussion as 
did ‘ The Jesus of History’ . . . oot Hine re book.”"— Public Opinion. 
“ A worthy ant to ‘The Jesus of .” The same historical method is 
applied, and Dr. Glover to his task solid scholarship, warm sympathy, 
poss t.”"—Christian World. 
“A great book, greater, we believe, than its predecessor.”"—The Challenge. 
CHRIST AND HUMAN NEED, 1921. 
A Report of the Glasgow Conference on Missionary and 
International Questions, containing all the chief Addresses, 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. net. Post free 3s. 3d. 


mong the contributors are Viscount Grey, R. H. Tawney, Miss Maude Royden, 
the Bishop of Peterborough, W. R. Maltby, Donald Fraser, J. H. Oldham. and 
Dr. A. Herbert Gray. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE MEANING OF SERVICE. 
By Dr. H. E. FOSDICK. Feap. 8vo. 4s. net. Uniform 
with “The Meaning of Prayer” and ‘“‘ The Meaning of 


Faith.” 
CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE AND 
PSYCHOLOGICAL PROCESSES. 
ial reference to the Phenomenon of Auto-sugges- 
y RUTH ROUSE and H. CRICHTON MILLER, 
M.D. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
is with much ability.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
SPIRITUALISM AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 
By the Rev. E. W. BARNES, Sc.D., F.R.S., Canon of 
Westminster. ts. net. 


“‘Incomparably the best statement of the case from the Christian viewpoint. 
Dr. Barnes is one of our foremost scholars, and | writes is authoritative.” 


hurch Family Newepaper. 
FOR THE FAITH. 
By ANNIE H. SMALL, Author of “ Letters to My Missionary 
Friends.” (Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net; paper 3s. net. 


Deals with some of the heroic figures in foreign missionary work in the sixteen 
ye et a 
in India, Japan, China and North and ith America, 





Publication List post free on application, 
32 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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EXCURSIONS IN THOUGHT. 


By “ IMAAL.” A treasury of intellectual wealth of vast 
range and variety, and catholic in the widest sense. 
The Essays deal with the principles of Christianity, Litera- 
ture and Art, and will rivet the attention of all readers. 
Price 6s. net. 





THE GLAMOUR OF BELFAST. 





By HUGH A. MacCARTAN, 2s. 6d. net. Uniform 
with The Glamour of Dublin and The Glamour of Cork. 
A unique and original series of historical and literary 
vignettes. Valuable to citizen and stranger alike. 


SILHOUETTES. Some Character Studies from 
North and South. 
By HUGH A. MacCARTAN, 2s. 6d. net. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
FOUR IRISH LANDSCAPE PAINTERS : 


George Barret, R.A.; James Arthur O'Connor ; Walter 
Frederick Osborne, R.H.A.; and Nathaniel Hone, 
R.H.A. Critical and biographical essays on the prin- 
cipal Irish landscape painters, with bibliography, index 
and sale prices. By THOMAS BODKIN, B.L., Governor 
of the National Gallery, Dublin. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


By JUDGE BODKIN 
WHEN YOUTH MEETS YOUTH. 


By M. McDONNELL BODKIN, K.c., Author of 
Reminiscences of an Irish Judge, etc., etc. 78. 6d. net. 


A complete Catalogue of New and Recent 
Publications may be had from the publishers. 


DUBLIN: The Talbot Press, Limited. 
LONDON: T. Fisher Unwin, Limited. J 
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GYLDENDAL 


Spring Announcements 
MOTHWISE 


By KNUT HAMSUN (Norwegian) 


(Author of “‘ Growth of the Soil,’’ ‘‘ Pan,” etc., etc.) 
(NOBEL PRIZE, 1920) 6/- net 











Egholm and his God 86 net 


By JOHANNES BUCHHOLTZ (Danish) 


Buchholtz is one of the most original of modern Danish 
writers. In this book he brings before us a gallery of per- 
sonages ; quaint and yet true to life as those of Dickens. 


Into the Dark 


By BARBRA RING (Norwegian) 8/- net 

“ A freshness genuinely moving Barbra Ring is 
a novelist of talent.”—Westminster Gazette. 

“ Perhaps the most powerful book of its kind that has 
been issued in this country.’"—Court Journal. 

“So cleverly has Miss Ring evolved her narrative that it 
seems to escape from the class of fiction and merge with life 
itself.” —Glasgow Herald. 


The Story of John Southern 


By W. WILLIAMSSON 6/- net 


“ Pleasantly touched with the fragrance of life in country 
places.” —Times Literary Supplement. 
“This book hits its mark.’’—Manchester Guardian. 


The Promised Isle 


By LAURIDS BRUUN (Danish) 7/6 net 


The adventures and misadventures of “simple life” 
enthusiasts on an uninhabited island. 


The Unity of Science 


By Dr. JOHAN HJORT, F.RS.  6/- net 


A critical comparison of scientific methods of thought, with 
special reference to the relations between biology and the 
“exact sciences ’’ of chemistry and physics. 


Child Psychology 


By VILHELM RASMUSSEN 
5/6 net and 4/- net 
Vol. II. The Kindergarten Child: Its conception of life 
and its mental powers. 
Vol. IIL. The Kindergarten Child: Thought, imagination 
and feeling ; will and morale. 


Vols. I. & Ill, 


IN PREPARATION. 


Eskimo Legends 


By KNUD RASMUSSEN and W. WORSTER 
Crown 4to. Illustrated. 

These stories were collected in various parts of Greenland, 

taken down from the lips of the Eskimo story-tellers. The 

illustrations are by native Eskimo artists. , 








GYLDENDAL 
11 BURLEIGH ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2 
COPENHAGEN (Estd. 1770) CHRISTIANIA 









































WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 


NEW BOOKS 





Crown 4to. Bound Art Linen. 96 Plates. 315. 6d. net. 


An OQOnlooker in France, 
1917-1919 


By Sir WILLIAM ORPEN, R.A. 


Personal experiences of the men at the Front and of 
the politicians at the Peace Congress. 


Illustrated with 96 full-page plates reproducing, in gravure, 
paintings and drawings by the author. 


” * * >. 7 * 


Ready. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. net. 


The Teaching of the 


New Testament on Divorce 


By the Venerable R. H. CHARLES, M.A., D.Litt., D.D 
F.B.A., Archdeacon of Westminster. 
**No one should miss this book—the latest word on divorce 


from the standpoint of the Church.”—Evening Standard 
+ o > ” . * 
Ready. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 21s. net. 


; The 
Prevention of Venereal 
Disease 


Being the report of and the evidence taken by the Special 
Committee on Venereal Disease. 


* * * > - * 


CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. Vol. XLIII, 
Ready. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. net. 


History of Sacrament in 


Relation to Thought and 
Progress 


By ALICE GARDNER, M.A. 


bol z * bal * * 


Ready. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. net. 


The New Society 


By WALTER RATHENAU. 
“It is a vibrant and passionate cry for light, a plea for 
equality, an appeal for fineness of spirit.''"—Daily News 


* * + . * * 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo, Cloth, 15s. net, 


The Life of 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


By Rev. W. Y. FULLERTON. 
“ This volume is the truest estimate of Mr. Spurgeon which 
we have, and is likely to remain so.’’"—English Churchman. 


* * * * * . 


2 Volumes. Large 8vo. Cloth. 


The 
System of Animate Nature 


THE GIFFORD LECTURES, 1015-16. 

By Professor J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., LL.D., 
Regius Professor of Natural History in the University 
of Aberdeen. 

“We do not think there is a chapter which will not yield 
a fair quota of things so well said that their reading is in 
itself a keen pleasure.”"—Manchester Guardian. 


30s. net, 





14 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C, 2 
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Limited Editions. 





GEORGE MOORE 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


MEMOIRS OF MY DEAD LIFE. 


Moore Hall Edition. Completely revised by the Author, with two 
additional chapters, Limited to 750 copies, on English, hand-made 
paper. Numbered and signed by the Author, £2 12s. 6d. net. 


NOTES ON MY BOOKS. 


In this volume are brought together for the first time the prefaces to 
Joseph Conrad's works, many of which were specially written for the 
recently published definitive edition, and are obtainable in no other 
form. Hand-made paper. Limited to 250 copies, numbered and 
signed, £2 2s. net. 


Collected Editions. 





JOHN GALSWORTHY 


DOSTOEVSKY 
TURGENEV 


UNIFORM EDITION. 


F'cap. 8vo. Gilt-cloth.5s. Cloth limp leather, 7s.6d. Small and handy 
enough for the pocket, yet beautiful enough for the library shelf. 


CONSTANCE GARNETT’'S 


Translations. 12 Volumes. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d, met each. 


CONSTANCE GARNETT'S 


Translations. 15 Volumes. Cr. 8vo. Five guineas the set. 


Literature, Memoirs, Travel, etc. 





MEMOIRS OF COUNT WITTE. 


The diary of the man who from an obscure position rose to be one of the 
most powerful statesmen of history. A panorama of great events told 
by the man who dealt with the Czar, the Kaiser; Theodore Roosevelt and 
the principal men of his time. 


IN THE TRACKS of the TRADES. 


By LEWIS R. FREEMAN. Demy Svo. 25s. net. Illustrated from 
photographs The account of a 14,000 mile yachting cruise to the islands 
of the Southern Pacific, 


CHINA, JAPAN AND KOREA. 


By J. O. P. BLAND, Author of * China Under the Empress Dowager.” 
Demy 8vo. £11s. The result of enquiries made on a journey through 
the-e countries. Beautifully illustrated with very remarkable photo- 
graphs. 


V.R.76. A French Military Hospital. 


Py HAROLD J. RECKITT. Demy 8vo. With many illustrations. 
The story of the Anglo-American Hospital at Ris-Orangis, told at first 
hand by the founder of the Hospital and various members of the staff. 


New 


MAN’S DESCENT from the GODS: 


or, The Complete Case Against Prohibition, 
By ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI, Author of “A Defence of Aristocracy." 
Demy 8vo, Cloth. 14s. A brilliant and scholarly treatise. proving that 
Secmmaenes liquor has been the saviour of mankind and the bulwark of 
civilization. 


ESSENCE OF SASTHETIC. 


By BENEDETTO CROCE. Translated by DOUGLAS AINSLIE. 
Croce is aptly described as “the philosopher of the soul."’ In this 
k he shows the Place of Art in the Spirit and in Human Society. 


PASTICHE AND PREJUDICE. 


By A. B.WALKLEY (A.B.W. of the Times). Square 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
A miscellany of light critical essays, selected from special articles con- 
tributed to the Times. 


BOOKS ON THE TABLE. 


By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. Reviews, personal recollections and 
opinions, founded on fifty years of familiarity with the best authors. 


Novels. 





THE PURPLE HEIGHTS. 


By MARIE CONWAY OEMLER, Author of “The Butterfly Man." 


72. 6d. net. 

EUDOCIA. _ sy even pHittportts. 7s. ~ 
THE VILLA of the PEA COCK. 
By RICHARD DEHAN, Author of ‘ The Dope Doctor is. 6d, 
“HE ALLIN G T O ‘NV 
Stories and Others. By R. E. VERNEDE. 9s. 


THE OLD MAN'S YOUTH. 


By WILLIAM de MORGAN. 
THE CURTAIN "Naaecan. 8s. 6. 
HAGAR'S HOARD 


By GEORGE KIBBE 


TURNER. 8s. 6d. 
SNOW OVER ELDEN. ®zHOMAS 
New and cheaper edition. 7s. 6d. 


New Plays. 





As produced at the St. Martin's Theatre, March 14th. 


A BILL OF DIVORCEMENT. 


A Play in 3 acts by CLEMENCE DANE. Crown 8vo. Paper 2s. 6d. 
Paper Boards 3s. 6d 


As appearing at the Haymarket Theatre. 


THE CIRCLE. 


A play in 3 acts by W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. Cr. 8vo. Paper, 
2s. 6d. Paper Boards, 3s. 6d. 


THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


Each volume F'’cap 8vo, 400-600 pages. 


Cloth, tos. net. Leather, 12s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUMES READY SHORTLY. 


APOLLODORUS. Translated by Sir J. G. FRAZER. 
CALLIMACHUS AND ARATUS. 
Translated by A. W. MAIR. 
HERODOTUS. (4 Vols.): Vol. II. 
Translated by A. D. GODLEY. 
MENANDER, Translated by F. A. ALLINSON. 


PHILOSTRATUS AND EUNAPIUS: Lives of the 


Sophists. Translated by W. CAVE WRIGHT. 
POLYBIUS. Vol. I. Translated by W. R. PATON. 
QUINTILIAN. (4 Vols.): Vol. IL. 


Translated by H. E. BUTLER. 
THUCYDIDES. Vol. III. Translated by C. F. SMITH. 





LONDON. 


WM. HEINEMANN. 


20 & 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 
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